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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


A Aorth Country Storp. 


By MARY 


LINSKILL, 


Avurnor or **Bstween HEATHER AND Sra,” ‘‘THe Haven unver THE HILL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AT GARLAFF GRANGE. 
**A piteous lot it were to flee from man, 
Yet not rejoice in Nature.” 
Worpswortu. 


‘oe Grange stood in a deep hollow, sur- | 


rounded by green folding hills. The 


sloping fields were each one bordered by | 


hedges of hawthorn, tall straggling hedges 
with crisp emerald foliage, and scented 


flowers of creamy white embossing every | 


spray. There were still cattle in the pastures, 


but they were few and ill-favoured. There | 
were sheep and young lambs, but not of the | 
breed that had once been the pride and boast | 


of Garlaff Grange. 


on which the Squire now and then rode to 
market was grazing at his ease. 


and massive, and of quaintstyle. Below, a 
road wound round to half-a-dozen labourers’ 
cottages, which stood at the back of the 
Grange, half-buried among pear and cherry 
and apple-trees. Sweet-briar bushes, min- 


gled with crisp gooseberries, pushed their | 


way through the dilapidated palings, cur- 
rants shot upward and waved about with 
the airy lightness of spirit common to un- 
productive men and things everywhere. The 
stables were near the cottages, the unsavoury 


refuse heaps stood in front, and made de-| 


batable land for fowls and pigs. Down 
there in the hollow all was so sunny, so 
warm, so picturesque, so luxuriant, that a 
sense of drowsiness seemed the natural and 
inevitable influence of the place. 
hilda, stepping from the carriage, seemed 
certainly as if she stepped into some Lotus- 
land wherein it was “ always afternoon.” 
There was an ancient archway in the wall, 
filled by a big old oaken door, and then a long 
pathway under meeting lilacs and laburnums. 
There were some snowy guelder-roses on 
either hand, and the rosy mauve of rhododen- 
drons. The broad steps up to the house were 
mossgrown, the bent and broken railing of 
wrought iron was half-covered by the young 
green of climbing rose-trees. A scarlet 
japonica hung from the wall between the 
low stone mullioned windows, needing sorely 
a little kindly pruning and training. This 
air of neglect was upon everything, upon 


the panes of the leaded windows upon the | 


XVI-—6 


In the hill-side paddock | 
at the back of the house, the ancient hack | 


The gar- | 
den was shut in by grey stone walls, high 


Thor- | 


| steep red-tiled roof, under the eaves where 
| long spires of grass waved in the wooden 
spouting, stopping the flowing of the rain. 
The nests of familiar swallows clung to the 
wall, pigeons cooed upon the roof. All 
was still, and sad, and sweet, and melan- 
choly. 
Though it was the middle of the afternoen 
the Squire was there by the fireside of the big 
untidy dining-room. His long clay pipe was 
}in his hand, his tankard of ale before him. 
His whole air and appearance was that of a 
man defiant of all opinion, careless of all 
regard, hopeless of any good, present or 
rtuture. 

That he had once been a man with some 
| claim to be considered fine-looking you saw 
at a glance, and indeed there was still some- 
thing in the expression of his face, especially 
when the deep grey eyes were lifted to yours 
suddenly and seriously, that awoke in you a 
kind of wonder, mingled with compassion. 
It was an expression that told you that, 
whatever the present, the past had not been 
wholly bounded by poverty, inner or outer, 
by mental lowness, by physical carelessness. 
His dress was characteristic. The black 
| velveteen coat was not new, nor had it been 
well-preserved, and yet it had an air of its 
own, an air that neither dust nor dirt could 
quite destroy; and the corduroy knee- 
breeches were not of the kind worn by the 
Squire’s stable-boy. The finishing touch to 
his costume was given by a low, wide- 
brimmed, grey felt hat, which he had not 
removed when he sat down to his one-o’clock 
dinner. Though his dead wife’s sister, Miss 
Averil Chalgrove, and Rhoda, his younger 
daughter, had dined at the same table, their 
presence had not moved him to any courtesy. 
Miss Chalgrove had ceased to expect it long 
ago, and Rhoda never having known her 
father to be guilty of weakness of that kind 
would have been surprised to discern any 
sign of change. She had no wish for such 
change. Things would be very well as they 
were if only money were not so scarce at 
the Grange. Very naturally Rhoda craved 
for more life, more movement, more plea- 
sure, and it may be that the denial of these 
and other needs had done more to warp a 
nature not naturally good or lovable than 
any about her could perceive. No one pro- 
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fessed to understand Squire Theyn’s youngest 
daughter. 

Rhoda was there in the room and Hartas. 
Miss Chalgrove had gone “to lie down,” as 
her custom was always in the afternoon. How 
else could she keep that look of youthfulness 
upon which she prided herself so greatly ? 
It was haste, and impetuosity, and over- 
anxiety that destroyed the looks of nine 


women out of ten, so she averred, with an | 


emphasis unsuited to the theory she was 
maintaining. And she added always an 
expression of her opinion that Garlaff Grange 
was no fitting home for one so sensitive to 
roughness, to unrefinement, to unorthodox 
ways of living as herself. It never had been, 
but no alternative had been open to her. 
These facts she dwelt upon in a manner that 
might have done something toward destroy- 
ing the harmony of any other household. 
At the Grange, unhappily, there was no har- 
mony to be destroyed. 

They had heard the carriage, the strange 
trio, and Rhoda had gone to the window as 
quickly as the movements of her ungainly 
figure would permit. As she seated herself 
again she said in a tone of sullen disappoint- 
ment,— 

“ Nobbut the Princess ! ” 

No one rose when Thorhilda opened for 
herself the door of the wide, grey, slovenly- 
looking room. She was smiling pleasantly, 
trying to look genial, as she glanced from 
one unsmiling, irresponsive face to another ; 
saying in her lightest and cheeriest tone, 

“Good morning, father! good morning, 
all of you! What a glorious day it is! 
Surely Aunt Averil could not make up her 
mind to go and lie down to-day! I thought 
that perhaps she and you would have gone 
for a little drive, Rhoda, while Iam here... . 
Would you like to go?” 

“Naay,—Ah care nowt aboot it,” said 
Rhoda slowly and sullenly, after a somewhat 
irritating period of hesitation. She was not 
in the habit of speaking broad Yorkshire 
except to the Rectory party. By that subtle 
instinct which such people always seem to 
possess in perfection she knew that her use 
of the dialect in its coarsest form gave annoy- 
ance. 

But Thorhilda was not to be easily an- 
noyed to-day. 

“Then I will have the carriage put up, if 
I may,” she said, as pleasantly as if no re- 
fusal of a kind offer had had to be encoun- 
tered. “ And perhaps you will give me a cup 











or no, say half-past,—that will give me a 
little longer time.” 

Hartas rose slowly, and went out, his 
pipe still in his mouth, his hands in his 
pockets; a look of strange indocile deter- 
mination upon his unformed features. 

“Forewarned’s forearmed!” he said to 
himself half-audibly as he went down under 
the white and purple lilac trees to the front 
gate to give the message. The two men on 
the box of the carriage listened, touched 
their hats respectfully, and turned away, 
the older man half-sorry for Miss Theyn, 
whom he had known and liked greatly from 
her earliest childhood. The younger man 
was somewhat scornful under his | outer 
respectfulness, and contemptuous of Miss 
Theyn’s brother. 

Hartas was less imperceptive, less indif- 
ferent than he appeared to be ; and his per- 
ception did not tend to modify the feeling 
with which he turned to meet his elder 
sister, who was coming down the steps, 
smiling kindly, yet half-sadly, and looking 
into his face with a beseeching, winning look 
that would have won any other man’s favour 
in spite of himself. 

“Let us go into the orchard, Hartas,” she 
said, making a movement as if she would 
put her hand within his arm, but this he 
evaded skilfully. It was much that he con- 
sented to follow her through the narrow 
door that was all overhung with white 
blossom and green waving sprays. He was 
in no mood to bear expostulation. 

“Might as well have it over though,” 
he said to himself. “An’ the sooner the 
better. But they mustn’t think,—none on 
‘em, at they’re goin’ to come between me an’ 
Barbara Burdas.” 


CHAPTER IX.—‘ LOVE’S NOBILITY.” 


**Man was made of social earth, 
Child and brother from his birth, 
Fettered by the lightest cord 
Of blood thro’ veins of kindness poured. 
Next his heart the fireside band 
Of mother, father, children stand ; 
Names from awful childhood heard, 
Throbs of a wild religion stirred.” 
Emerson. 


CuRIOUSLY enough, it was Hartas who 
opened the conversation, rather to Thor- 
hilda’s relief. It was not so easy to her to 
go straight to the heart of this delicate mat- 


| ter as it had appeared to be beforehand ; and, 


in the moment of silence that followed their 


entrance into the orchard, it seemed to Miss 
| mv 
Theyn that she had never before so clearly 


recognised the strangeness that was between 


of tea presently. Hartas, will you please tell | her brother and herself, the absence of all 


Woodward to come round for me at five,—! fraternal feeling on his part, the presence of 
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non-sisterly diffidence and trepidation on her 
own. But, as was usual with her in such 
crises, she made a strong mental effort to 
regain her natural standpoint ; and the effort 
was successful. She listened quite calmly to 
Hartas’s opening speech. 

“Time’s not o much vally to me,” he 
began, taking his pipe from his mouth with 
evident reluctance. “Therefore I can’t say 
‘at I don’t want to waste it. 
words, well, I’ve no special talent i’ that 


direction; as no doubt you've found out | 


afore to-day. Still I don’t want to spend 
neither words nor time upon the subject 
you've come here to talk about. It won't 
do no good, you see, not the least. Ii 
Barbara Burdas would but listen to me, an’ 
the law o’ the land allowed, ’'d marry her 
to-night. Id not wait for to-morrow.” 

Real earnestness is always impressive, and 
is as the “ heat which sets our human atoms 
spinning ” in the direction the one in earnest 
would have us travel. The fervour of a 
true affection is seldom to be altogether 
ignored, even by the coldest. 

“How long have you cared for her so 
much?” Miss Theyn asked in a gentle and 
sympathetic way. And her very voice, the 
affectionate unexpected kindness of it, 
touched Hartas as no remonstrance could 
have done. 
betrayed. 

“How long? All my life, or so it seems 
to me now,” he replied, “ or mebbe I'd better 
say, all her life. Why, it only seems like 
yesterday ’at she was a little hard-working 


thing of twelve or fourteen; bright, an’ | 


bonny, an full o’ mischief, yet as disdainful 
as the highest lady o’ the land. An’ then 
somehow, all at once it seemed, she came to 
be eighteen ; and——” 

“Kighteen!” interposed Thorhilda in 
amazement. ‘I should have said she was 
at least eight-and-twenty ! ” 

“She looks more 
admitted somewhat sadly. “ But think of 


the life she’s lived for the last six years! | 


Mebbe you don’t know nought about it ; an’ 
couldn’t understand if you did ; but J know. 
I’ve watched her all along when she little 
thought of it; an’ many a time the sight’s 
been bad anuff to bear, I can tell you.” 
“What made you think of her first ?” 
Thorhilda asked, still speaking in a tone 
that told of more than mere kindly interest. 
“First of all! That I can hardly say,” 
Hartas replied with softened voice, and a 
decided increase of confidingness in his 
manner, “J remember when she was a 


An’ as for | 


All unaware he was already | 


like that,” Hartas | 


little thing. (I’m ten years older than she is, 
ten all but three months.) An’ I always 
noticed her when I was down at the Bight. 
She was so different from the rest somehow, 
so superior, an’ yet so winnin’; an’ they all 
seemed to know it ; an’ to give in when she 
was by.... An’ then that awful storm 
came; an’ I was down on the cliff-top that 


mornin’. Oh! I'll never forget it !” 

“Was that the day her father was 
| drowned ?” 
| ‘Her father and her mother.... But 


you can’t have forgot! Why the whole 
land rang wi’ the stories o’ that gale for 
weeks after!” 

“There have been so many gales,” replied 
Thorhilda, deprecatingly. ‘“ And I was 
younger then; and perhaps less sympathis- 
ing. But Ido remember something of the 
loss of the North Star... . Wasn’t that 
the name of the boat that suffered here ?” 

‘It was the name o’ one of the boats ’at 
was wrecked in Ulvstan Bight that mornin’, 
but it was not the name o’ the one ’at belonged 
| mostly to Ephraim Burdas. She was called 
| the Seamew. An’ a fine boat she was, for 

her size. Iremember her well. Old Ephraim 
had only pointed her out to me about a week 
before, telling me how she was the fulfil- 
ment of all his hopes, the result of all his 
long life’s toil. She’d cost him over four 
| hundred pounds altogether; an’ she was 
_ every plank his own save one eighth part, the 
single share that Jim Tyas had bought. An’ 
‘twas old Ephraim ’at sailed her ; the others 
| never seemed right when the old man wasn’t 
|at the helm. An’ he'd taken his usual 
| place that night; never dreamin’ o’ nought 
| happenin’ out o’ the common. All ’at ever 
| he remembered after was ’at his son, Bab’s 
father, had seemed out o’ spirits; an’ had 
never spoken to nobody after they went out 
| o’ the Bight till the storm burst upon ’em all 
| of a sudden. “Iwas him ’at first saw it 
comin’, in fact. But you should hear old 
Ephraim tell the tale.” 

“YT would rather hear it from you; only 
| make it brief, and not too sad.... How 
| many were there in the boat altogether ?” 
| “Only four. As I said, the old man was 
in the stern ; an’ they’d shot the lines some 
nine or ten miles off the land. Then they’d 
sat down to rest for awhile ; an’ to pass the 
darkest time o’ the night. "Twas a fair sort 
o mornin’; fine, an’ light, an’ calm; but 
about four o’clock, as old Ephraim were 
leanin’ again the side o’ the boat, his head 
upon his hand, half-asleep, all of a sudden 
he heard his son shoutin’,— 
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«By heav'n there’s a storm upon us / Yonder’s 
a ship flyin’ afore the gale, wi’ her sails all 
torn to rags an’ ribbons !’ 

“The old man couldn’t believe it; but he 
jumped up, an’ looked out seaward; an’ 
sure anuff, twas as young Ephraim had said. 
There wasn’t a second to be lost. They 
tried to head the boat for the nearest land, 
it happened to be Yarva Wyke, but long 
afore they could reach it the gale broke up 
the sea ; an’ Jim Tyas wasn’t at all! for land- 
in’ there. Jim was a chap ’at was allus des- 
perate feared in a storm, so old Ephraim 
told me; an’ he said he'd never seen the 
man so feared as he was that mornin’ when 
the hurricane was fairly upon ‘em. They 
down with the sail afore they touched the 
sea-break ; but there seemed no chance for 
’em ; an’ afore they’d been tossing upon the 
edge o’ the breakers many minutes a great 
wave struck the boat, an’ knocked the side 
completely out of her. It appeared to be all 
over then. Jim cried out, ‘ Lord, ha’ mercy 
upon my wicked soul this day/’ an’ as old 
Ephraim said, it almost seemed as if Provi- 
dence had heard him, for the strangest 
thing happened ’at ever the old man had 
seen in all hislong life. The sea broke away 
right in front of them in the curiousest 
manner ; an’ stood up like walls on either 
hand ; an’ they were driven through between 
as fast as they could go. But the boat was 
breakin’ to bits under ‘em every minute ; an’ 
at last they were all four tossin’ i’ that 
awful sea. 

“They could all of ’em swim, better or 
worse, an’ they all reached the rocks, but 
*twere in a bad place. The cliffs like a 
house-end just there ; an’ though a dozen or 
more people had gathered on the top of it, 
they’d neither rope nor ladder ; an’ the worst 
of it was young Ephraim’s wife was there, 
Bab’s mother, an’ she’d three little children 
clingin’ to her gown; an’ a four-weeks’ old 
baby at her breast; an’ she weren't well, 
hadn’t never been since the child was born. 
An’ when she saw the boat’s crew just below, 
clingin’ to one another on the narrow ledge 
under the cliff, the straight wall of rock 
behind em’, an’ the rising tide beating upon 
’em pwre furiously every moment, ‘twere 
more than she could bear. Breakin’ away 
fra the little ones all of a sudden she sprang 
from the top o’ the rock wi’ her new-born 
baby in her arms; an’ almost as she struck 
the water her husband dashed in again after 
her ; an’ folks has told me since ‘at it was 
all they could do to keep Bab from makin’ 
a fourth. Nobody could help the three ‘at 





| 


| 


| 


| , 
| was strugglin’ there. 





They went down, 
within half-a-dozen yards o’ dry land. An’ 
the curiousest part of it all was that little 
Ailsie washed up, not only alive, but seem- 
ing none so much the worse. I helped to 
eatch hold of her, and to give her to Bab, 
An’ that’s why Bab cares for her so much, 
an’ can hardly bear to let the little thing out 
of her sight. . . . Bab was only twelve years 
old when it all happened ; but if she’d been 
twice twelve she couldn’t have been a better 
mother to the three small lads an’ the little 
girl. But it’s no use talkin’. Such as you 
can never see the good in such a woman as 
Barbara Burdas. She can’t play the piano. 
I doubt much whether she’s ever either 
heard one, or seen one. An’ pickin’ flithers 
for the fishermen of Ulvstan Bight isn’t 
quite such a refined way o’ spendin’ time as 
makin’ wax-flowers, or crochy antimacassars. 
No; Bab isn’t refined wi’ what you an’ most 
others such as you would call refinement— 
not what you'd call a ‘lady.’ But no lady ’at 
I’ve ever seen, or ever can see, would lift 
me out o’ the mire as Barbara Burdas could 
do, if she cared to think about me at all; an’ 
there isn’t another woman in the world ’at I 
know of, ’at understands what unselfishness 
means as she understands it; not another 
nowhere ’at lives a life so totally self- 
sacrificin’. An’ the best of it is she doesn’t 
never dream ’at she’s doin’ aught but what 
she’s bound to do. You couldn’t open her 
eyes, if you tried, to the meanin’ o’ self an’ 
self-interest. . . . But I said I didn’t want 
to waste no time on this subject, an’ here I 
am, wastin’ a whole quarter of an hour.” 

* Don’t regret it,” Thorhilda replied, using 
the brevity that comes of over-fulness of new 
thought. Hartas’s vividly told story, the 
graphie touches of it, the intense reality, had 
impressed his sister greatly. And that in 
communicating to her his knowledge of Bar- 
bara Burdas and her life he should at the 
same time have betrayed much that was new, 
and not unfavourable, of himself, was a fact 
demanding consideration. 

“T am glad to hear all this from you, Har- 
tas,” she continued. “Iam pleased that you 
should talk to me about Barbara Burdas.” 

* An’ you'll be glad if I'll lissen to what 
you’ve got to say in return,” the young man 
broke in with some impetuosity. ‘“ But re- 
member what I said at the beginning. I 
mean to make her my wife if she will but 
consent—consent on any terms.” 

“ And if she will not ?” 

“Tf she won't, I don’t care what becomes 
of me.” 
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“T don't want to preach to you, Hartas,” 
Thorhilda replied with somenatural diffidence, 
“but is that altogether a manly mood in 
which to meet one of the greatest crises that 
can happen in your lifetime ?” 


“Manly? Mebbe not. But I reckon ’at 
you don’t know much o’ what such a dis- 
appointment "ud mean to me—if it came to 
that. An’ you, an’ all your set ‘ud be re- 
joicin’, as if something good had happened.” 

“Can you put yourself in our place for a 
moment—in my place, for instance ?” Thor- 
hilda asked with gentle firmness. ‘Can you 
even try to imagine what such a marriage 
would be to me, what it would mean to my 





a bait-gatherer ?” 

“Tt needn’t mean no more to you than the 
wind that blows!” Hartas replied with his 
rough, ready emphasis. ‘“ Why should you 
think it would? Why should we ever come 
near you? When have I ever come in 
your way, except when I couldn’t help it ? 
When have I ever asked a favour of you? 
When have I ever expected so much as a 
kind word from you, or a helpful one, when 
I was particularly needing it? What have I 
ever asked, or requested of you at all, save 
’at you should go your way an’ leave me to 
go mine ?” 

“You. have requested - nothing—that is 
true enough,” Thorhilda replied, involun- 
tarily subduing her voice to the softest and 
gentlest contrast possible. ‘“ But, remember, 
the difference between us was never created 
by me, nor by any one at the Rectory. You 
must admit that my aunt and uncle have 
done what they could? And you must also 
admit that, though you have repulsed them 
time after time, they have never ceased to 
make fresh advances. Be generous, at least 
in word ; as they have been in deed. .... 
But, pardon me, I am saying more than I 
meant to say. I do not want to irritate you 
—anything but that. But I felt constrained 
to say that all the coldness and strangeness 
has been your doing, not mine—not ours. It 
has pained me ceaselessly, and infinitely. It 
has hurt me, and kept me from my sleep ; 
it has darkened many a day ; poisoned many 
a pleasure... . . Hartas—do you think that 
I have no affection for you ?” 

It was a singular scene. That a woman of 
Miss Theyn’s stateliness and loveliness, of her 
extreme refinement, should stand there plead- 
ing for some sign ‘of recognition of the tie 
that was between herself and the man who 
seemed as the veriest clod by her side, was 
surely a touching and pathetic thing. Was 











Hartas feeling it to be strange? Was he 
moved in any way—impelled to any warmth 
of responsiveness that he yet had no art or 
intellect to express ? 

“Tt’s a bad moment to speak o’ such a 
thing now,” he said, having less of his natural 
harshness and brusqueness of manner than 
before. ‘I don’t doubt but that you may 
feel more like a sister to me than I ever 
dreamed you did; an’ at another time I 
might ha’ been glad of it. But, as I said, I 
know what’s brought you here this afternoon ; 
an’ I’ve only one answer to all you have said, 
or can say. That answer you've had. I 
won't anger you wi’ sayin’ it again.” 

Thorhilda was silent for awhile. One thing 
she had to congratulate herself upon—nay, 
two moved her to a momentary content. She 
had not irritated her brother ; and she had a 
hopeful feeling of having opened a way that 
might some day lead to his heart. 

“T hope your time has not been quite 
wasted, Hartas,” she replied. ‘I should cer- 
tainly not consider that it has been if we 
might begin to realise, but ever so faintly, 
that we each owe something to the other— 
some help, some sympathy, some affection, 
or, at least, some friendliness of feeling. 

. . Has it ever occurred to you that ‘I 
could feel lonely 1—that J have no brother 
or sister, except in name ?” 

Hartas Theyn’s face was lifted in most 
earnest surprise. 

“ You lonely !” he exclaimed. ‘No; when 
I’ve thought about you at all I’ve thought 
that if ever anybody in this world did have 
all they wanted it was you.” 

“Then, ah, how you have been mis- 
taken!” Thorhilda replied with some em- 
phasis. ‘ Don’t imagine that I complain. I 
am much too conscious of the good that is 
mine to do that; but my life has not been 
perfect in its happiness—how should it ? You 
little dream of what I have felt in other 
people’s houses — homes where there may 
have been a dozen, or half-a-dozen brothers 
and sisters, all kind, all loving, all happy! 
Ah! how often it has pained me to see it all 
—to see it from outside, as a wanderer may 
sit on a doorstep on a winter’s night and see 
the warmth and light within, which he may 
not feel or share! Iam not blaming you— 
Iam blaming no one. I am merely telling 
you how it has been with me—how it is yet. 
I want you to understand how it is, even now.” 

“T don’t see that I can help matters 
much,” Hartas replied, not sullenly or in- 
differently, but with the perplexed absence 
of one absorbed in thought. 
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“T have thought that you might—some | 


day,” Thorhilda said. “I have so often 
thought of your marriage, so often dreamed 
of your wife as one who would be my sister, 
who would draw us together, who would 
make me feel that I was your sister mm 
reality. And I have seen her in my mind 
many a time, a good, loving, understanding 
woman, with—pardon me for saying it—cul- 
ture enough to be a friend to me, and love 
enough to bear with all shortcomings in you. 

.. And now, now my dream is ended . 
What wonder that I should plead with you, 
entreat you, at least, to consider, to do nothing 
in haste! ” 

Perhaps it was fortunate that at that mo- 
ment Rhoda came up under the white orchard 
trees. Her appearance might have been 
amusing to any one in a mood to be amused 
lightly ; but to Thorhilda all was distressing, 
from the heavy rolling gait to the untidy 
tweed dress, unfastened at the throat, yet 
displaying no finishing touch in the shape of 
lace or linen collar. Her pretty golden hair 
was huddled into a shapeless coil at the back 
of her head, there was a sullen expression 
about the large mouth, and in the greenish 
hazel eyes. Her voice was in keeping, being 
gruff, indistinct, unpleasant. 

“If ya want that tea, it’s ready,” she 
said, stopping short of her elder sister and 
brother by some yards. Then she turned 
and rolled back again. Thorhilda sighed 
and followed her. The visit was over, and 
it had availed nothing. “Nothing at all!” 
she said to herself sadly. ‘“ Nothing, nothing 
at all!” she repeated to the Canon, who was 
walking thoughtfully up and down under the 
verandah at the Rectory when she returned, 
waiting to console her, or to rejoice with her, as 
occasion might require. And now, as always, 
his consolation was sufficiently effective. 

“Be patient, Thorda, dear, and don’t de- 
spair,” he said, holding her hand in his warm, 
fatherly grasp. ‘The most far-seeing of us 
can’t see the length of the next hour, or 
the full meaning of this... . And now go 
and dress quickly and prettily ; there are 
some of your favourite pale sulphur-yellow 
pansies to wear. The Merediths will be here 
in twenty minutes, 


CHAPTER X.—“ IN ALL TIME OF OUR 
WEALTH.” 


“ Dear Friend—IfI were sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, 
sure to match my mood with thine, I should never again think 
of trifles in relation to thy comingsand goings. . . . Thou art 
to me a delicious wow f Thine ever, or never.”—EmErson. 


THE dinner party at the Rectory was 
quite a small one. Mrs. Meredith, hand- 





some, correct, more affable than usual, sat 
at Canon Godfrey’s right hand. Her son 
Percival was next to Miss Theyn. Gertrude 
Douglas, Thorhilda’s friend, had been taken 
in to dinner by the Rev. Marcus Egerton, the 
one curate of Market-Yarburgh. Gossip had 
been busy about the four last-mentioned 
names for some time ; but, as usual, the sug- 
gestions and hints that had been passed 
about were at least premature. Miss Theyn, 
as we have seen, was by no means sure even 
of her own wish and will, and Miss Douglas 
was not a likely woman to marry a poor 
curate. She was older than Thorhilda, taller, 
stronger, and perhaps equally beautiful in 
the eyes of some, though in quite a different 
way, and she was certainly more ambitious. 
Being the daughter of a not too-successful 
country surgeon, she had a very natural 
dread of small means. 

“T must marry,” she had said openly to 
Thorhilda, “and I must marry a rich man. I 
have had enough of poverty !” 

“But you would not marry any one 
merely because he was rich ?” Thorhilda had 
asked in unfeigned surprise. 

“ T fear I should,” Gertrude made answer, 
speaking half-sadly and tentatively. She had 
no wish to shock Miss Theyn, though often 
she came nearer to doing so than she dreamed. 
“T fear I should,” she had replied. ‘‘ Market- 
Yarburgh is not a place to afford,one many 
chances. I am nearly thirty, and I look 
older thanIam.... But don’t let us talk 
of it at present, dear. Let us speak of your 
chances rather than of mine. There is not 
another Percival Meredith in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Miss Douglas had perceived without being 
able quite to comprehend Miss Theyn’s flush 
of mingled annoyance and indignation. Not 
even a friend so intimate as Gertrude Douglas 
might speak of a matter so delicate, so imma- 
ture, without offending her sense of good 
taste. 

“* My chances!” she exclaimed. “If you 
care for me, Gertrude, if you care for my 
friendship in the least, you will hardly speak 
so again to me. Indeed, indeed, I thought 
you had known me better than to speak like 
that !” 

This had happened some time before. Ger- 
trude had laughed most musically, most 
good-naturedly, and had kissed away Thor- 
hilda’s offended dignity at once. There was 
a peculiar fascination about Miss Douglas ; 
she never took offence, and she was cleverer 
than Thorhilda in many ways; she had wider 
knowledge of the world, keener insight into 
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certain sides of human nature; her manner | 


was full of charm, and her temperament 
most cheerful and amiable. If these good 


qvalities had some alloy, Thorhilda was not | 
| vations, move the soul to “strange yearnings 


one to dwell upon the fact. Gertrude Doug- 
las was her friend, and perfect loyalty re- 
quires that even thought itself should be 
silent now and then. 


Gertrude came often to the Rectory. She 


appreciated the pleasant little dinner parties ; | 


not only the varied menu, the delicate cook- 
ery, the careful service, but also the beauti- 
ful silver, the lovely flowers that decorated 
the table and the rooms in such profusion, 
the perfect lighting, the general air of dain- 
tiness and finish that was upon everything. 
Her own narrow home was sadly apt to seem 
narrower after a few days in the wider rooms 
in the house on the hill-top ; the very carpets 
seemed dingier and poorer, the chairs harder, 
the sofas more uncomfortable ; the meals were 
hardly worth sitting down to. As a matter 
of course she kept silence as to her apprecia- 
tion, she had too much tact to speak of such 
matters, except now and then to Thorhilda 
alone. For social life she had enough of 
other and brighter topics, and to-night, as 
usual, she gave sufficient rein to her conver- 
sational powers without seeming to display 
them in any undue manner. No awkward 
pauses might happen at any table to which 
Miss Douglas had been invited. 

After dinner, while the two elder ladies sat 
chatting by the fire in the drawing-room, 
Thorhilda and Gertrude stood near the win- 
dow in the dim twilight, the hour that so 
often attunes two waiting souls to helpful 
intercourse ; we owe more spiritually than 
we acknowledge, to the physical alternation 
of night and day. 

The curtains by that especial west window 
had been left undrawn, as usual, by Thorhilda’s 
wish. Outside the stars were burning in a 


clear dark sky ; a young moon was dropping | 


over the towers of the ruin on the opposite 
hill-top ; beyond the moon there was a faint 
white mist overspreading the distance; the 
whole scene was touched by that mystery of 
mingled light and darkness which makes so 
much of the poetry of this most poetic world. 
And yet the poetry is often tinged with sad- 
ness ; the sadness of all suggested beauty. It 


is in music of almost every kind ; it is not | 


absent from any good picture; but it is in 
the natural world that one feels its charm 
most strongly and strangely. The first morn- 


ing hour when the light as it were breathes | 





upon the east, the last evening hour, when it | 
| which she was also conscious, was a curious 


seems to sigh itself gently and sadly away, 


the calm stirless moonlight, the soft won- 
drous glowing of the winter starlight over 
the wide expanse of moor or of sea, all these 
in their tender disclosures, their mystic reser- 


after we know not what, and awiul impres- 
sions from we know not whence.” The wise 


| man is he who seeks these finer influences 


frequently, and having found them, acknow- 
ledges with gratitude that it is “good to be 
there.” 

The two younger women were still stand- 
ing silently, but Miss Douglas broke the 
silence so soon as she felt it. 

“Thorda, dear, you are not happy to- 
night !” she said in her round, full, musical 
voice, a voice difficult to soften at any time. 

Thorhilda smiled,and lifted her face to her 
friend. 

“Tt is odd that you should make that re- 
mark,” she replied, in tones that contrasted 
perfectly with those of Gertrude Douglas. 
“ All day, nay, for quite two days now, I have 
found myself thinking of happiness at every 
spare moment, and this by no deliberate wish 
or will of my own. Is it not strange ?” 

ot) ee But surely you are happy 
enough? What happiness you haven’t yet 
is coming toward you as fast as it can come. 
No, don’t turn your face away, dear. I won’t 
say another word. I couldn’t help sitting 
opposite to you at dinner, you know; neither 
could I help seeing Mr. Meredith’s face, or 
hearing his voice. ‘There,—lI’ve done !” 

“Of that I am glad. . . . But Gertrude, 
you mistake me altogether. It was not only 
of my own happiness I was thinking, but of 
that of other people,—of the whole human 
race in fact. We all want to be happy; we 
are many of us striving for it; yet surely 
we none of us know very exactly what hap- 
piness is!” 

While Gertrude was laughing, a long, low, 
pleasant laugh, the Canon and the two 
younger men came in, and involuntarily be- 
gan to smile for very sympathy with the 
musical sound that was coming from the 
window. 

“Just at the right moment!” cried Miss 
Douglas. “Do come here, all of you, and 
tell us what happiness is! Here is Thor- 
hilda miserable because she can’t make out 
what happiness consists of. Isn’t it an idea?” 

Miss Douglas had sauntered out from the 
recess by the window as she spoke, coming 
forth with that half-imperious air of con- 
scious fascination that became her so well. 
And in the background of her thought, of 
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query as to whether in the sight of—say 
Percival Meredith, for instance—she or Thor- 
hilda made the most attractive picture. 

They were nearly alike in height, in a cer- 
tain cultured air of self-possession, but there, 
suddenly, all possibility of comparison ended. 
Their very dress told something of the radi- 
cal difference of their natures. Miss Douglas’s 
costume of amber satin and black lace, with 
a profusion of yellow roses, grown under the 
Rectory glass, was sufficiently esthetic even 
for the taste of Mr. Meredith, but it did not 
charm him as did the soft heliotrope-tinted 
crape that Thorhilda was wearing, with only 
a few pale primrose-coloured pansies and 
some maidenhair by way of ornament. He 
felt a little proud of his superior taste. But 
in justice to him let it be said that it was not 
only the outer appearance of the woman he 
loved that attracted him; this by no means. 
He was sufficiently cultured to feel the draw- 
ing of the finer nature, the more finished 
delicacy. As to whether or not he might 
find himself in perfect agreement with a 
deeper soul or more aspiring spirit, was not 
a question likely to trouble him as yet. So far 
no doubt of this kind had beset him. 


CHAPTER XI.—CONCERNING HAPPINESS. 


“ He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. Hence it came 
That in our best experience he was rich, 
And in the wisdom of our daily life.” 
Worpswortn. 

“ HAPPINESS!” Percival Meredith ejacu- 
lated softly, as he drew away toward the 
window, turning with a self-possessed air, as 
of invitation, to Thorhilda. Then lower 
still and more emphatically he said, “I know 
what would make my happiness !” 

But for Miss Douglas it is possible that 
Thorhilda’s eyes had yet been so far closed as 
to permit of her replying to this remark as it 
was intended to be replied to, with some 
“soft nothing ” that would provide an open- 
ing for a stronger and less dubious declara- 
tion. As it was, the nothing could not be 
uttered at that moment. Instead, Miss 
Theyn said aloud— 

“Uncle Hugh, what is your idea of hap- 
piness ? You are the happiest man I know.” 

A touch of gravity came over the Canon’s 
face, into the blue, kindly eyes, the smile 
faded from about the mouth. 

“T am happy,” he said, “and I am glad to 
acknowledge it; but it is not an unshaded 
happiness. How should it be, when I fear 
that—taking the world about us generally— 
not one person in a hundred could say the 
same thing! . . . As to defining happiness— 





who could give any true and _ generally 
acceptable definition of the word? It is 
probable that to each human being it means 
some totally different thing. Not one of us 
could legislate for another so far as merely 
human happiness is concerned.” 

“ T should say the best definition is ‘ having 
all one wants,” Gertrude Douglas replied 
with her usual readiness. 

“That seems adequate,” said the Canon. 
“ And yet if by that you mean the gratifica- 
tion of all material desires, I can only reply 
that I know men who have not a single 
desire unfulfilled, but who are yet far enough 
from happiness. On the other hand, I know 
people, ground down under what men term 
the heel of Fate, poor, lonely, bereaved, 
neglected, but yet as bright, as cheerful, as 
hopeful as any human being need wish 
to be.” 

“ Ah, if they have hope?” said Mr. Eger- 
ton, in his usual suggestive way. 

“You think that is the great secret ?” the 
Canon asked. “And you, Mr. Meredith— 
where does your opinion lie ?” 

Percival smiled languidly. ‘Upon my 
word, I don’t know that I’ve ever thought 
of it, either one way or another,” he said. 
“Just now, when Miss Douglas was speak- 
ing, I felt decidedly inclined to agree with 
her. But I should fancy there’s a good deal 
to be said for Egerton’s idea. Why not 
combine the two—have everything you want, 
and something to hope for besides? Then, 
surely, you would touch something like real 
felicity !” 

Canon Godfrey looked at his neighbour 
with something that was almost curiosity, 
and for a few seconds he made no reply. 
His best and most spiritual thoughts on this 
topic seemed hardly suited to the present 
environment. 

“Tt is probable,” he said at last, “that a 
true answer to the question asked in the 
beginning would draw upon the deepest 
resources of the nature of each one of us, 
and it would be no bad theme for an hour’s 
quiet meditation to try to find an answer. 
The queries need only be three: I. Am I 
happy? II. If not, then why? ILI. What 
ean I do to bring happiness somewhat 
nearer 7” 

“ Let us do it now! and each of us write 
down our answer!” exclaimed Miss Douglas 
in her sparkling, ready way. 

But Thorhilda protested instantly. ‘Oh 
no, no/” she cried. “I could not do that, 
not now. I could not make a game of it 
pour passer le temps/.. . Forgive me, Ger- 
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trude; but I could not, I could not to- 
night.” 

“Qh dear; how terribly in earnest we 
are!” exclaimed Miss Douglas smiling,—nay 
laughing quite sweetly. “One never expects 
to have to take things aw sérieux after dinner!” 

“TI fear we are some of us talking great 
nonsense!” interposed practical little Mrs. 
Meredith. She was being ignored in a way 
she was not accustomed to. The very set of 
her imposing cap upon her most abundant 
and artistic white hair told you that she was 


tall! ... Don't you think that is true 
gerton ?” 

“Only too true!” responded Mr. Egerton 
with his usual quick appreciation, giving you 
an impression of a human mind all alight be- 
cause of the warmth of heartnot hidden within. 
“Indeed, I have often fancied that we might 
have a new Professor—a Professor of the 
Art of Happiness—a man with psychological 
knowledge enough to do for our emotional 
half what the physiologist is endeavouring to 
do for our bodies; a man who would go on 
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as 


not a person to be overlooked. She was 


his daily rounds to this house, or to that, as 


full of life, of vigour, as she had always been, | a doctor does; finding out this woman’s 


and the snow-white hair was as surprising as 

it was picturesque. In spite of it she did | 
not look more than forty, though her age | 
was fifty-five ; and that her only son should | 
already be giving himself some of the airs of | 
a middle-aged man was not pleasing to her. 

The surest way for a stranger to reach her 

heart was to make some allusion to “her 

brother.” “I fear we are talking nonsense,” 

she repeated. “ For my part, I think happi- 

ness is very much a matter of mental habit. 

George Eliot admits something like that. 

Does she not say somewhere that ‘ unhappi- 

ness may become a habit of mind’? And 

doubtless such habits are very bad to 

break.” 

“There is truth in that,” replied the 
Canon. “But surely, before sorrow can 
become so habitual as to be more congenial 
than joy, any human being must have bent 
to discipline both long and sore, and in such 
cases which of us, not having sounded the 
same depths, shall dare to judge ?” 

“Oh, but we always do judge one another,” 
the little woman broke in with something 
that seemed more like hardness than like 
flippancy in her tone. “We can’t help it; 
and when we see people whose troubles are | 
over, but who yet won't forget them, you | 
know we can’t help thinking they want a 
little more trouble to bring them to their 
senses. . . . Oh, don’t pretend, Canon God- 
frey, you know you agree with me!” 

“T certainly won’t pretend,” replied the 
Canon, smiling gravely, and putting away 
into the background of his mind some stern 
experiences of which he knew only too much. | 
“No, I won’t pretend ; instead I will add to 
what you have urged. I have a firm belief | 
that a sense of happiness is a thing to be culti- | 
vated, a sense of daily and hourly gratitude | 
for our human well-being, let the drawbacks | 
be what they may. I fear that there are | 
people in whom this sense is so imperfectly 
developed that it can hardly be said to exist 
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reason for habitual sadness, the cause of that 
man’s gloomy despair; who would analyse 
our feelings for us, put them into definite 
shape, and then put before us the unphiloso- 
phical view we were taking so strongly and 
clearly as to change the whole mental atmo- 
sphere. It might be done, surely !” 

It was easy to see that Mr. Egerton had 
only meant to be taken half-seriously. But 
the Canon, listening, had passed on into 
earnest. 

“ Are we not trying to do it—some of us?” 
he asked. “Trying to do just that —to 
minister to minds diseased wherever we may 
find them ? It is not easy ; how should it be? 
We have high authority for believing that 
each heart alone knows its own bitterness, 
that no other heart can know it, or share it. 


| Think of Keble, too :— 


‘ Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.’ 
And 


Of course it doesn’t ; how should it ? 
the most closely-surrounded heart is lonelier 
than we know. How, then, must it be with 
those who, admittedly, have not a single soul 
to whom they can unburden themselves for 
an hour? It is cases like these one is glad 
to find out, to help; not heeding the diffi- 
culties. If one may not create happiness, 


| one may, at least now and then, alleviate un- 


happiness. And that is not a little ; no, it is 
certainly not a little in the sight of Him who 
said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it wnto one of the least 
of these, ye did it unto Me.’” 

“ Won't you give us asermon on happiness 
some Sunday, Uncle Hugh?” Thorhilda 
asked gravely. 

“Certainly I will, or else a lecture in the 
schoolroom some Wednesday evening. The 
latter will be better; even on your own 
showing, my dear! It is not so long since 
you admitted that sermons were difficult. 
things to listen to.” 

“So they are to me/” Miss Theyn ad- 
mitted, preparatory to’ asking yet another 
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leading question on the topic just begun. 
But before the question could be put into 
suitable and sufficiently earnest words, Ger- 
trude Douglas had changed the subject alto- 
gether. It was a way she had. For all her 
tact she knew little of the decaying art of 
conversation. 

And for Percival Meredith, too, the even- 
ing was spoiled, that is, so far as his one 
intention was concerned. It yet remained 
to him to ask formally for an interview on 
the morrow, and though he thought seriously 
of this, he put the idea away rather im- 
patiently at last. It seemed to belong to a 
past day ; and Percival was anxious, beyond 
even his natural years, to keep pace with the 
present. The fact that he was so much 
older than Miss Theyn had more than its due 
weight with him. The difference would have 
been as nothing to a man who had not, in 
some way, passed the “slow feet” of the 
years. 

And yet his mood that night was by no 
means a sad one. He sat alone in his smok- 
ing room for some time, half-wishing that he 
had asked Mr. Egerton to come over to 
Ormston for a few days, and half-glad that 
he had not. 

“Still,” he said to himself, ‘when one is 
in a state of perplexity, or suspense, solitude 
is seldom quite welcome.” Then he chose for 
himself a good cigar, and poked the fire into 
a blaze, and put up the Berlin slippers which 
his mother had worked with such extreme 
care, to be thoroughly toasted. “And yet, 
why should I be perplexed ?” he said to him- 
self when these arrangements for his personal 
comfort had been made to his satisfaction. 
*‘T know what I wish to do, and what I mean 
to do; then why perplexity? . . . And as 
for suspense?” . . . and here Mr. Meredith 
took his cigar from between his lips and 
smiled satirically. “Suspense! with a lady 
so dainty and so shy, waiting in her utmost 
daintiness and shyness for one to throw the 
handkerchief. Well, it is certainly not—not 
altogether unpleasant! One might—at Mar- 
ket-Yarburgh—bide one’s time, and make a 
successful throw after all! That is one 
advantage of a country place. . . . And 
there are others—several others! ... At 
the present moment I am in love with 
Ormston Magna.” 


CHAPTER XII.—IN THE VILLAGE STREET. 


‘Can another be so blessed, and we so pure, that we can 
offer him tenderness? When a man becomes dear to me I 
have touched the goal of fortune.” —Emzrson. 

THEY were roses, lovely fresh roses that 


filled Miss Theyn’s hands. She was alone in 





the carriage as it drove down one of the 
narrow streets of Ulvstan—streets where 
greengrocers lived, and pastry-cooks, and 
vendors of bathing garments. Thorhilda 
had no purchases to make, and the roses 
were intended for the matron of the small 
cottage hospital which the Canon had done 
so much towards instituting, and now main- 
tained almost solely by his own generosity. 
But the roses never reached Mrs. Nesbitt. 
A tall figure, bearing a basket covered with 
seaweed, suddenly turned the corner of the 
street—a blue worsted-clad figure, with no 
bonnet to hide the coils of her beautiful 
chestnut hair, no hat to shade the finely-cut 
features upon which the cast of thought was 
already marked so plainly. Miss Theyn saw 
the girl, recognised her, and stopped the car- 
riage instantly. A moment’s reflection might 
perhaps have changed her feeling, but that 
moment was not possible. Thorhilda was 
acting and speaking out of her first impulse. 

“ Barbara,” she cried, holding out the big 
bouquet of lovely roses, red, creamy white, 
deep crimson, and palest blush. ‘ Barbara! 
will you have these? They are quite fresh. 
And how is your grandfather? My uncle 
fancied he was not looking quite so well as 
usual at church on Sunday morning.” 

The tide of rich colour that was pouring 
over Bab’s face, under her hair, down her 
neck, attested the confusion to which she was 
moved by the suddenness of the encounter ; 
but no muscle of her beautiful, regular fea- 
tures was tortured to express her emotion. 
The girl lifted her grey-blue eyes—there was 
no sauciness in them now, no defiance ; there 
was nothing but a deep and deferential admi- 
ration—nay it was more, affection, devotion, 
as Miss Theyn saw. And the girl stood like 
a statue for calmness and for dignity, taking 
the bouquet—such a one as she had never 
seen before—and, apart from the fact that 
Miss Theyn had given it to her, the roses 
were in themselves as precious as any pearls 
or diamonds Bab’s limited experience enabled 
her to imagine. The blushes continued to 
grow upon the fine face, but Bab was not 
speechless. 

“You mean them for me?” she said, 
using a soft, grave surprise that was as 
touching as it was welcome. Her eyes were 
drooping over the flowers, her lips a little 
tremulous with the weight of pleasure. 

“How will I thank you, Miss Theyn ?” 
she added. “How will I ever thank you? 
An’ there’s nothing I can do, nothing !” 

“You hardly need to thank me, not for a 
few flowers,” Miss Theyn replied ; and it was 
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easy to see that she was receiving almost as 
much pleasure as she was giving. 
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anticipations. Some new experience, giving 


**Do you | rise to some new feeling, does away with all 


care for them so much? Iam glad of that.| the old conclusions, and one is left per- 
I can bring you some often, almost every | plexed.” 


time we come into Ulvstan.” 

“Oh, don’t think of that, Miss Theyn,” 
Bab replied, her independence taking quick 
alarm at the idea of a pleasure so sponta- 
neous being converted into a benefit “to be 
continued.” ‘Don’t think of that,” she 
said ; “I'll never forget as you've given me 


Bab was listening, fully understanding, 
| and Miss Theyn knew that she understood. 
| Half unaware, an opinion as to Bab’s quick 

and strong intellectual capacity was growing 
| within her with every turn of the conversa- 
tion. It was not what the girl said, but 
| what the expression of her face said for 


these.” | her. 


Thorhilda was quick to understand. 


“Very well!” she said, with one of her | 


usual winning smiles. “I think I know 
what you feel, and I will respect it. Ali the 
same, I may come and see you, I hope? I 
have been promising myself that pleasure.” 

The blush on Barbara’s face deepened ; 
and since the words she could have said 
words of gratitude for even the hope of some 
crumbs of affection—since these might not 
be spoken, she had few others, and these 
were not adequate. 

“T’d like to see you,” she said, lifting her 
truthful eyes to Miss Theyn’s face; “I'd like 
to see you often—every day of my life if it 
might be. But——” 





Bab hesitated here, and looked somewhat | 


embarrassed ; and while she was silent a 
probable cause for her sudden hesitation 
crossed Miss Theyn’s mind. 


“You are not afraid that I might try to | 
influence you against your wish, are you, | 
* Are you thinking, | 


Barbara?” she asked. 
for instance, that I may try to persuade you 
to discountenance my brother? Is it that ?” 

Barbara lifted her straightforward, unsus- 


picious face, and some pain was written there, | 
some surprise. | 

“No,” she said, “I was not thinking o’ | 
But since you have spoke | 


that, not then. 
of it of yoursel’, Miss Theyn, would you 
mind sayin’ more, all you think, indeed ?” 


‘All that I think on the matter,” Thor- | 


hilda said earnestly ; “that would be diffi- 
cult. Still I should like you to know the 
truth. . . . Let us speak exactly. I went 
over to the Grange one day on purpose to 
speak to my brother about you; it was the 
day after I had seen you on the beach. I 
went to talk to him about his intercourse 
with you, to ask him his wishes and inten- 
tions, to beg him to consider seriously what 
he was doing. But afterward when I came 
away, and was trying to remember what I | 
had said, I was surprised to find that I had | 
said so little of all that I had meant to say. | 
. . . Life is seldom cut and squared to one’s | 


“Let us speak exactly, you said just now, 
Miss Theyn;” and Bab’s repetition of the 
phrase, her very intonation of it, might have 
been amusing at another time. “Let us 
speak exactly, you say. Well, then, you did 
| wish to persuade your brother from thinkin’ 
o me. You went to the Grange on pur- 
pose ?” 

“Yes,” Miss Theyn replied, sorry for the 
sudden sorrow she saw in Barbara’s eyes and 
about the finely-curved, sensitive mouth. 

3arbara remained quite silent. 

“T did go on that errand,” Miss Theyn 
repeated. ‘ But I must tell you all; I must 
tell you that I found my brother’s mind so 
completely made up that no influence of 
mine availed to move him from his purpose 
for a second. .. . We are a stubborn race, 
we of Garlaff, and we seldom change.” 

“Then you failed of your erran’?” Bab 
asked quietly. 

“Yes; utterly.” 

“ An’ you were sorry ?” 

** How shall I reply to that, Barbara? I 
| wish to tell the truth, and I do not wish to 
| pain you?” 

“ And the truth is 

“The truth is simply this,” interrupted 
Miss Theyn, not liking to see any longer the 
sad, heart-hungry look on Bab’s face—it was 
like watching the going down of some emo- 
| tional thermometer, marking the degrees of 
lowering disappointment. “The truth is 
this, that I do not at present understand my- 
self, my own feeling in the matter... . I 
suppose I had some regret; I suppose I did 
feel some annoyance at my brother's strong 
determination.” 

“Thank you, Miss Theyn,” Barbara said 
very calmly. “I knew you'd speak plain, 
an’ I’m glad you spoke to-day. ... An’ 
thank you again for the roses. “Iwas good 
of you, an’ kind, to give them to me.” 

Barbara’s face had grown paler as she 
turned away ; her look was grave to dignity, 
and her bow graceful enough for any lady in 
the land. Thorhilda bowed and smiled, then 
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gave a word to the coachman, who was glad 
that his impatient horses should at last be 
delivered from that long stay in the village 
street. 
herself back among the rugs and cushions, 
and yielding herself up to feelings of mingled 
dissatisfaction and self-reproach. In wishing 
to be perfectly truthful, had she gone beyond 
the truth? Had she been quite careful 
enough of the evidently too-sensitive feelings 
of another? Barbara Burdas had touched 
her, appealed to the yet but half-awakened 
sense of humanity that was struggling for 
its existence within her, and she could not 
put away the appeal. 

“T wish I had said a word more—but one 
word!” she exclaimed half-audibly. ‘ Per- 
haps I may say it yet—I must. That sad 
look of Barbara’s will certainly haunt me so 
long as it is unsaid !” 


CHAPTER XIII.—EXTENUATING CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 


“ Well you may, you must, set down to me, 
Love that was life,—life that was love.”’ 
Rosert Brownrne. 


Was it a little unfortunate that Hartas 
should take it into his head to go down to 
Ulvstan that same evening? He had not 
seen Barbara for some days ; he was feeling 
lonely and unhappy, and also unhopeful ; 
and the unexpected darkness and chillness 
ef the summer night helped his feeling of 
depression. And he soon discerned that 
Bab was not likely to put it away that even- 
ing. He recognised at once that she was in 
some highly-wrought mood not to be ac- 
counted for by failure or success in gathering 
her tale of limpets. 

He had been waiting patiently below the 
little wooden gallery for some time when 
Bab appeared. He knew her ways. She 
would come out to the spring by the corner 
of the house for water, or to close the old 
green window shutters, or to stand and look 
at the sky and breathe the fresh sea-air for a 
few minutes, as was her wont during the 
indoor evenings she bore so badly. Hartas 
did not dare, now or ever, to do anything 
but wait quite silently; and he had been 
waiting for more than an hour when at last 
he heard the click of the wooden latch. 
Barbara came out, stood at the top of the 
five little steps, listening as it were. How 
was it that she seemed to know so quickly 
that someone was there, that that someone 
was Hartas Theyn? She certainly could 
not see him in the dim light that was where 
he stood. 

“Tt’s late for you to be so far fra Garlaff,” 


“ Home,” Miss Theyn said, throwing | 








she said, coming to the edge of the little 
wooden platform and bending over. Hartas 
could see her now in the light from the 
window, and he could hear her voice, the 
unencouraging tone of it, the absence of all 
welcome in it, of all pleasure. And yet 
what was the meuning of that slight difficulty 
that seemed almost like tremulousness for 
the moment? Hartas was perplexed. 

“It’s none so late,” he replied, putting 
much emotion into the quiet emotionless 
words, and drawing nearer to the gallery as 
he spoke. “It’s none so late. ° Why there’s 
lights all over the place yet.” 

“The lights 7 the windows o’ fashion- 
able folk,” Bab replied, with unaccustomed 
satire. ‘‘ They’re goin’ to bed, worn out wi’ 
lissenin’ to the band all the mornin’, an’ 
goin’ up the cliff side i’ the lift to lunch. 
An’ then they get more tired wi’ drivin’ 
aboot i’ carriages all the afternoon; an’ 
they've got to sit two hours at dinner, an’ 
then there’s the band again. Oh, it mun be 
a wearyin life, that o’ theirs... . Yet after 
all, I’d like to try it, for aboot a fortnight.” 

“A fortnight! You'd never stand it that 
long, Barbara,” Hartas said, speaking in far 
gentler tones than Bab herself had used. 
“ But I don’t wonder that you should wish 
for rest, for change of some kind. I often 
think of you, an’ of the way you work, 
morn, noon, an’ night. It would kill most 
women.” 

Barbara laughed, not a pleasant laugh to 
the ears of Hartas Theyn. 

“Tt ‘ud kill some men,” she said, “it 
might even do ’em harm to hev to think of 
it. An’ Ah don’t wonder at you bein’ struck 
wi’ the sight o’ work of any kind!” 

Then she stopped, and presently added 
with even more of bitterness in her tone, 

“Tf you’ve wondered about me, I’ve won- 
dered about you, an’ not alittle! How do you 
ever get through the days? I should think 
every day was like a week ; an’ every week 
like a year. Oh, me! I can tell you I hev 
wondered how you live your life, an’ you a 
man ?” 

Hartas was blushing under the cover of 
the night ; Bab’s too sharp and eager words 
smote upon his own consciousness of the 
unworthiness of his existence so that every 
sentence hurt him like a blow. And yet 
there was something to be said in answer. 
Mastering as well as he could the hot tide of 
anger that was pouring over him, making 
him quiver to the very lips, he strove to 
make reply. 

“Every word you've said shows how little 
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you know o’ the truth, Bab,” he began, using 


more impressiveness in his tones than she 
had ever heard before. “I’ve been idle 
anuff, most o’ my life, I admit that, an’ not 
without regret neither ; but there was some- 
thing to be said for me, if there’d been any 
body to say it. Vd no eddication, because 
when I was a little fellow I didn’t want 
none, an’ liked better bein’ all day long 
about the Grange, wi’ the men, an’ horses, 
an’ cattle. An’ instead of any one forcin’ 
me to go to school, my father was proud o’ 
me, because bein’ so little, I rebelled and 
wouldn’t go. An’ they used toset me upon 
the table, my uncle an’ him, an’ make me 
tell folk what I thowt o’ the schoolmaster, 
an’ when I said some impident thing, they'd 
all burst out i’ laughter, as if I was the 
cleverest child i’ the world. 

“ An’ then by the time I was older, my 
father had grown indifferent, an’ didn’t care 
how things went, nor what I did, nor what 
nobody did. All he wanted was to be let alone. 
An’ he dreaded when folks like the Canon or 
Mrs. Kerne came botherin’ about me. An’ 
because I was ignorant an’ uncultured, an’ 
couldn’t talk to them as an equal, an’ felt 
nought but embarrassment, I grew to hate 
the sight o’ them; an’ the hatred was like 
anger, an’ made me insolent. An’ all the 
while I was as miserable as I could be; for 
the home’s miserable anuff, I can tell you, an’ 


always has been. But ’twas never till Id | 
seen you, Bab, ’at I knew what shame was. | 


Even when you were a little thing, toilin’ 
and moilin’ on the scaur all day, I’d ha’ 
given the world to ha’ come an’ helped you 
a bit, as that David Andoe used to do, as he 
does yet maybe, for aught I know.” 

“I’m noan one to need help fra no man,” 
Barbara said, softened into replying with 
less of bitterness in hertone. “ An’ if all be 
true as you say, why mebbe one ought to 
ha’ been more sorry nor vexed wi’ you. 
But it’s noan over late i’ life, it could never 
be over late to begin to mend.” 

“ An’ that’s just what I’m trying to do; 
what I’ve been tryin’ to do this year past, 
ever since I came to know more of you and 
your life. But there’s nobody to see any 
change in me, or if they do see any it’s only 


something to be sneered at, an’ there's | 


nought i’ the world so bad to bear as a sneer 
because your tryin’ to get yourself out o’ the 
old groove.” 

Bab did not reply for a moment or two, 
then she said eagerly, 

“Does your sister sneer at you, the one 


that lives at the Rectory? Does she sneer } She was capable of this thing that she was 


when she knows you're tryin’ to make a 
new beginnin’ ?” 

Hartas felt his answer too deeply to have 
it on his tongue very readily. 

‘“* Her sneer!” he said at last ; “ her sneer 
at anything good! Eh, but the very ques- 
tion shows how little you know her. . . 
don’t know much of her myself, an’ mebbe I 
might say ‘more’s the pity’ if I knew all it 
meant. An’ it’s not her fault ’at we’re little 
more than strangers. I didn’t want to know 
her, or to see her; an’ for years I took some 
pains to let her know that I didn’t. An’ 
yet she’s never resented it i’ no way ; mebbe 
she knows ’at there’s things to be said on 
the other side. They’ve talked against her 
at the Grange, an’ said as how she was 
‘stuck up; an’ of all bad things to bear, 
that’s about the worst to me. An’ I believed 
them ; an’ when I heard her talk it seemed 
to me ’at her way o’ speakin’ was mincin’, 
an’ over fine; an’ her ways was far o’er fas- 
tidious for a rough chap like me. An’ at 
last she was no more to me nor a stranger 
Vd never heard tell of. . . But now,” and 
here Hartas’s voice changed and softened— 
“now it seems as if she’d been carin’ all the 
while, an’ feelin’ lonely, an’ wishin’ only as 
she’d had so much as one real brother or 
sister i’ the world. I’d never dreamed of it, 
it’s all new; an’—well, if the truth must be 
told, I’m feeling as if there was nought I 
wouldn’t do to please her. No, there’s 
nought but one thing, an’ that she’ll never 
ask, no, she’ll never ask it, Bab, if you let 
her know you as J know you. She’d never 
dream o’ wishin’ anybody to make such a 
sacrifice o’ their whole life as that.” 

For a little while Barbara was thoughtful 
and silent. 

“ No, your sister would never ask it,” she 
said, speaking in a low, fervid way, rather 
as if she spoke to herself for her own 
strengthening than as one speaking to an- 
other. ‘“She’d noin do that,—not of her 
own free will; but what she’d never ask for 
one might offer her, mebbe. . . . Oh no, it 
‘ud ha’ to be done without words! Anyhow, 
for her, one would do it, an’ willingly,—ay, 
more than willingly.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE STORY OF A MISTAKE. 
* And soon we feel the want of one kind heart 
To love what’s well, and to forgive what’s ill 
In us—that heart we play for at all risks.” 
Festus, P. J. Barter. 


HARTAS quite understood ; comprehending 


| not only the meaning of the woman he loved, 


but the depth of her strong determination. 
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evidently revolving in her mind; and the 
idea thus newly and suddenly presented to 
him was sufficiently disturbing. 

“When have you seen my sister last ?” 
he asked, after a pause which had given 
him time to view the situation with some 
dismay. 

“This afternoon,” replied Bab without 
hesitation. ‘I’d been over to Danesborough 
for flithers ; and had come back to Ulvstan by 
rail . . . Miss Theyn was i’ the street, in her 
carriage. She'd her hands full o’ roses ; an’ 
she gave ’em to me.” 

* An’ you'd sacrifice, not only yourself 
but me, because o’ that!” Hartas exclaimed, 
the hastiness in his tone betraying much 
that the merciful darkness was hiding. But 
though Bab could not discern the hot tide of 
colour that had risen to his face, she felt 
the change in his accents ; and was silent. 

“Because of a handful o’ flowers that 
never cost her a ha’penny ; an’ likely anuff 
was never meant for you, you're willin’ to 
throw me an’ all my hopes overboard for 
ever! . . . Good heavens, what strange sort 
o’ stuff a woman’s made of !” 

Even as he spoke he remembered the day 
on the beach when for all his natural want 
of perspicaciousness he had discovered that 
his sister had suddenly won more of Bab’s 
favour and affection than he had been able 
to win by the effort of months, nay of years. 
At that moment he had been half-glad, half- 
proud ; but he saw it all in a new light now; 
and the vision exasperated him, though he 
could hardly have told whether it was his 
sister or Barbara Burdas against whom his 
anger was turned. He had not been parti- 
cularly hopeful before; but this new fear 
seemed to destroy the hope he had had, and 
to do this with a completeness for which he 
himself could not have accounted. 

“TI didn’t come down here to hev no 
words,” he said, remembering sadly enough 
the loving, longing feeling that had beset 
him as he walked down from the Grange ; 
a longing to pour out all his heart to Bab ; 
to tell her of his new consciousness of wasted 
life, of his remorse and repentance, of his 
only half-comprehended desire for better 
things. For him, as for most human beings, 
a true love was proving that it heldthe key to 
truer life, to fuller light. He had not at- 
tained to anything yet ; but knowledge was 
coming to him hourly, that attainment was 
not only desirable, not only possible, but 
imperative, if he would live at all, if he 
would not remain in that slough wherein he 
had lain so long. He put it down to the 


| fact of his ignorance that all seemed so ob- 
secure, so undefined, that instead of some 
clear aim and rule to guide him he had only 
a more or less vague longing for better 
things,—a longing that seemed to be bound 
up inseparably with his desire to win the 
love of Barbara Burdas. 





“ The cygnet finds the water, but the man 
Is born in ignorance of his element, 
And feels out blind at first, disorganized 
By sin i’ the blood—his spirit-insight dulled 
And crossed by his sensations. Presently 
He feels it quicken in the dark sometimes, 
When mark, be reverent, be obedient, 
For such dumb motions of imperfect life 
Are oracles of vital Deity, 
Attesting the hereafter.”’ 


The aspiration which had come to Hartas 
Theyn did not touch any far-off future ; it 
was held by strong bonds to the disappoint- 
ing and cruel-seeming present; and out of 
all his thinking, and feeling, and enduring, 
hardly anything could be put into words. 
Bab understood how it was with him ; and 
the long silence did not seem long to her, the 
torrent of her own thought and emotion was 
too full and rapid for that, and certainly 
neither of them dreamed that another was 
impatient of the pause, that another listened 
for the next word,—listened breathlessly and 
eagerly. Having hitherto caught only the 
tones of the speakers, and perceiving that 
those did not betoken the friendliness of 
feeling believed on the Forecliff to exist be- 
tween Bab Burdas and the Squire’s son, it 
was no wonder that Nan Tyas should be 
drawn by an irresistible curiosity to listen. 
Nan was not at any time what might be 
called an over-scrupulous woman. Though 
she had now been married some six months, 
she was still little more than a girl; and 
being David Andoe’s sister she had especial 
reasons for wishing to know the truth. 

She was not a loving woman. Passion, of 
various kinds, she might already be ac- 
quainted with, but the gentleness of true 
affection was as strange and unaccustomed 
to her as to any of her ungentle family. 
Yet she had some liking for her brother 
David, a liking made up of regard for his 
forbearance, of respect for his indomitable 
high principle, for his unswerving effort 
after a perfectly patient endurance of trials 
which she but half understood to be trying 
at all. She knew, as she could not fail to 
do, of his unhappy love for Barbara Burdas, 
and in this matter her sympathy, if indeed 
“sympathy” her fierce and narrow feeling 
could be called, was all for him. 

To-night accident had led her round by 








old Ephraim’s. cottage, or the “Sagged 
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Hoose,”* as it was called upon the Forecliff, 
from the fact of its having suffered so severely 


in a landship as to have lost all claim to per- | 


pendicularity. Strangers looked upon it with 
amazement when they knew that it was in- 
habited by a family of respectable fisher-folk. 
But Nan was not thinking of the house, or of 


its crookedness, as she went rapidly by the | 


ath from the Andoes’ home to her own, a 


path that led behind the Sagged House, and | 


away across the waste sea-front of the rock 
to her own cottage on the southern side. It 
was late, half-past ten at least; and though 
Nan was alone she had no expectation of 
anything happening, least of all anything 
that would enable her ‘to carry a word of 
comfort to her brother David. 

Nan was already weary of standing there 
by the tarred paling that ran along the edge 
of what had once been a stone quarry, and 
was just above old Ephraim’s cottage. She 
knew that Hartas was still there ; she could 
discern the outline of his figure as he leaned 
upon a solitary gate-post, from which the 
gate had gone long ago. Barbara, being on 
the little wooden gallery was out of sight, 
though not out of hearing. 

“1 didn’t come down to hev no words,” 
Hartas had said last, speaking with much 


more of sullen anger in his tone than was in | 
his heart; Bab feeling sorry for him, and | 


being in pain and perplexity for herself, 
made no reply. Naturally the mind of each 
had wandered far enough from the point 
touched at that moment; still Hartas seemed 
as if he would take up the conversation where 
it had been left off. 

“No, I didn’t come down here to quarrel,” 
he said, in gentler and truer tones. (Nan 
Tyas could distinguish every syllable.) “I 
came for a purpose very different fra that, 
Barbara ; an’ I can’t go no roundabout way 
to it neither. . . . You know what it is! If 
I've never asked you the same question in 
plain words before, I’ve all but done it many 
atime, when you've stopped me, either by 
one means or another ; an’I must ask it now. 
An’ I'll say the truth as to what I believe. 
I don’t think ’at you care so much for me, 
not yet; but I do think ’at you'll come to 
care, if you'll let me hev the chance o’ winnin’ 
you. Hev Imade a mistake, Bab, i’ thinkin’ 
‘at you don’t allus look at me so coldly now 
as you used to do? I’ve fancied so sometimes 


* Sagged (according to Robinson’s Yorkshire ‘‘ Glossary ’’) 
means ‘** bulged out at the side, as a bowing wall.” But the 
word is used in other ways. For instance, a woman’s gown, 
dragged at the seams, will be said to “sag.” So, too, Shake- 
Speare in Macbeth v. iii. :— 


“The heart I bear 
Shall never sag with doubt.” 


| lately ; an’ I’ve been that glad when you 
|seemed to give me a kinder look ’at I’ve 
hardly known whether I were walkin’ on the 
| ground or on the air. It’s none my way to 
talk wild, as you know; or Id say things 
stronger nor that. Mebbe I may say ’em 
yet if you give me the answer I want... . 
Bab, you will say it? You'll be my wife ? 
|I know you will? You'll never cut a 
fellow off frev all the hope he hes i’ the 
| world? An’ you shan’t repent, no never 
for a moment so long as you live if I can 
| help it!” 

Still there was silence. Barbara’s heart 
was beating with such wildness as it had per- 
haps never known before; and the tears 
| would have come but for the strong forceful- 
| ness exerted to keep them back. Never yet, 
| never for one moment had temptation been 
so strong; never before had it seemed so 
light a matter that Miss Theyn should some 
day blush for her ignorance, that Miss Theyn’s 
kind eyes should droop in sorrow because of 
her awkwardness, her ill-bred ungraciousness. 
This was the sole hindrance on the surface of 
| her thought; but there was more below, 
much that she only half-comprehended. What 
was it, that something that spoke of some 
light to be had, some good to be gained, some 
platform to be reached, the lower step of 
which might be reached by even a gatherer 
| from the limpet rocks? The one thing that 
was clear to her in this perplexing moment 
was that she must at least wait, that she must 
not obey the longing—it was pressing upon 
her somewhat heavily to-night—the longing 
to lay down her life’s hard burden, and rest 
upon the deep and true affection offered to 
her. Bab did not doubt its truth. 

If she had spoken openly, she would have 
said, 

“T do love you, even now; and my love 
for you is sweet to me; yours for me is 
comforting, sustaining. Love is more than 
all I had dreamed or imagined. But some- 
thing within me is incredulous of so great a 
good ; and will not let me accept it.” 

It even seemed as if in this strong and 
strange contest Bab’s courage was giving 
way—the one great quality which had 
seemed to place her so high above her fel- 
lows, leaving her timid and _ helpless, as 
women are supposed always to be. And in- 
evitably Hartas Theyn discerned the fact. 
We hide nothing from each other. Dissimu- 
lation at its best is never more than a partial 
success. 

‘“‘ You’ve no answer, Bab?” he asked, with 
tender surprise in his tone, but intense feel- 
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bat — | 
ing was underneath. For all his fever of 
anxiety he could yet be glad that no quick | 
and emphatic denial had swept his hope to | 


the ground. 

At last Barbara spoke. ‘“ No,” she said. 
And Hartas knew, and Nan Tyas knew, that 
her voice was the voice of one subduing a 
very passion of sobs and tears. “No, l’ve 
no answer. . . That’s just the truth—I 
can’t make no answer.” 


And one moment, one misguided moment ; . 


later, Hartas Theyn was beside her on the 
little wooden gallery, his arm was round 
her, her face was raised to his, all unawares 
and against her will. For one not-to-be- 
forgotten moment Barbara Burdas was over- 
mastered by the mingled forces of love and 
strength. 

And Nan Tyas knew it all, stooping there 
in the darkness, bending forward with her 
ear turned in the direction of the cottage 
door, and her face hot with the strain of 
listening. She knew everything. 

“T have no answer,” Bab had said. 

“Then [ll take an answer!” Hartas 
Theyn exclaimed in the first flush of his 
momentary success. But the next moment 
Barbara had freed herself with a single 
strong effort. Standing apart, alone, con- 
scious to her finger-tips of a new shame, a 
new and unexpected humiliation, she said, 
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speaking louder than before, and far 


; more 
angrily than she knew— 
“ Take an answer!” she exclaimed. And 


Hartas Theyn could see the flashing of her 
eyes in the faint light from the window ; he 
could discern in her tone the surprise and 
indignation that had come upon her with his 
ill-judged action. ‘ You'll fake an answer !” 
she repeated. ‘Eh, but it’s little you know 


}o me if you think I’m one to be treated so! 


No, Mr. Theyn, I'll find an answer 
noo, since youre so eager for one; am it’s 
soon said. You asked me to be your wife, 
an’ I say, No, never / Td marry no man ’at 
showed me so plain he’d no more respect for 
me nor that! There’s my answer! 

Good night.” 

Nan Tyas heard the quick bolting of the 
cottage door, the sharp rattle of the window- 
blind as it dropped over the panes. Then 
she knew that Hartas Theyn walked away 
with slow and heavy step and frequent 
pauses, but not pausing near enough or long 
enough to hear the sound that Nan heard 
later, the sound of subdued and _ bitter 
weeping. 

“She'll noin wed him,” Nan said to her- 
self as she went homeward. ‘Her pride ’ll 
never stand such ways as that. There’s more 
nor a chance for David yet, as he shall know 
afore he’s a day older!” 
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THE SECRET OF SPIRITUAL PEACE. 


By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give‘unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you.”—Jonw xiv. 27. 


USY men of middle age, immersed in 
affairs, and driven by events as by con- 
flicting currents, on six days at least in the 
week, are ready enough to hear a word like this 
as though it were meant for another world, 
or, at all events, for a different condition 
in this world from theirown. Peace is about 
the last thing one learns to look for in modern 
life. It is the thing which in this London of 
ours one finds most need to sigh for. Unless 
one could realise the longing of that citizen 
of an ancient city, torn by civil discord, who 
wished for dove’s wings (Ps. lv. 6) that he 
might fly to some rock-perch in a solitary 
wilderness, it is hard to see how one can hope 
to be at rest. Success in life has plainly no 
tendeney to confer. peace ; because the more 
a man gets of such advantages as this world 
can offer, the more entangled must he become 
in risks of loss, and cares of possession, and 
responsibilities for the dutiful use of power ; 
the more do fear and envy and distraction 
dog his steps and mar his rest. But just 
because peace cannot be one of this world’s 
gifts, and because no wise man ever looks to 
find it here, for that very reason ought the 
religion of God to bestow it. It is Christ’s gift, 
or no one’s. And it is here that it should be 
given us, or nowhere. Characteristically this is 
the very place for such a blessing as repose— 
this inharmonious, restless society of ours, 
this uneasy life. For if heaven is to be at 
all what men naturally expect, it will offer of 
itself the external conditions of peace. It 
will bring us gratified desire, but no satiety ; 
progress, but no contention ; society without 
rivalry or discontent ; a state of orderly and 
placid employment in which the happiness of 
one shall not mean the dissatisfaction of 
another. Insuch a state it seems superfluous 
to promise peace. Such a state is peace. But 
meanwhile, in this world, the gospel, which 
does not propose as yet to alter the external 
lot of man, must secure him inward rest, or 
it has done little for him. No man finds the 
world outwardly changed to him when he 
becomes a Christian; or, if it is, it is not 
made more peaceful to him, but less so. For 
the most part, we stand in the same throng 
and press of distracting circumstances as if 
we were not Christians. The events of Pro- 
vidence, the contrary designs of other men, 
the rush of competitors for success, the pres- 
sure of life’s work and care are just what 
they would be if we disowned our faith. 





Christ never promised to give outward peace 
to His people, as He gave it to the Syrian 
lake ;—for the perturbations, the hostilities, 
the undulations of human experience He has 
no “Peace, be still.” If, therefore, within 
the bosom of His disciple; He work no charm 
to still heart-trouble, and create a circle of 
repose inside the war of outward life, then 
His gift of peace means nothing for this life, 
at least for its centres of greatest disturbance; 
and it becomes hard to see what Christ’s reli- 
gion has done but mock the cry of restless 
hearts. It is an idle thing to promise peace 
in a peaceful heaven, if we are left without it 
where we need it most. 

But, from these very apt words of the 
Master in St. John’s Gospel, it is clear that 
(whether we or other Christians get it or 
not) what Jesus professed to bestow was just 
this inward peace of spirit in a world of 
worry. It was such peace as He Himself 
had enjoyed while He was still a dweller 
amid the strife of a public and persecuted 
life—His own peace—which on His depar- 
ture for the home of all peacefulness He be- 
queathed as His costliest legacy to His fol- 
lowers. During a few years, at least, no life 
could well have been busier, none more 
harassed, than the life led by that itinerant 
Teacher of Galilee, whose words trod on more 
raw consciences, violated more prepossessions, 
and kindled more varied animosities, than the 
words of any other popular teacher before 
or since. Yet, when we read in the vivid 
pages of the evangelists how populace and 
élite ranged themselves for and against the 
new Prophet, how town and country were 
moved, how He walked amid plots, worked 
early and late, lived in the public eye, and 
passed from one scene of excitement into 
another, there is still borne in on us at every 
turn this impression, that the great central 
Figure Himself dwelt in a charmed circle of 
nearly absolute repose. Around Him and 
concerning Him, the society of Palestine is 
in agitation, but He is calm. I am not stating 
a Christian doctrine, but a literary fact, when 
I say that no figure in history wears, in the 
reports of his contemporaries, an aspect of 
more dignified serenity and unruffled per- 
sonal repose than the Jesus of the Four Gos- 
pels. It may be that in this peace which 
guarded the soul of the incarnate Son of God 
there were elements unattainable by any 
other man; yet substantially it must have 
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| Such awe- 
able, and meant to be by us here and now | struck, unremonstrant, absolute submission 
attained, since it is this very peace of His | of the whole nature to God as is plainly due 
which He desired to leave behind Him to | to One Whois our Maker in Whom we move, 
His successors. Whatever better things than | One Who is sovereign and Whose sovereignty 


been a true human condition, humanly attain- lor “obedience” as the base. 








peace might await One Who was to pass right 
up into the beatific and celestial Presence, 
there could be no need there for such calm 
of trust as earthly souls must win in the 
midst of earthly contentions. Like a jewel 
for which He had no longer use, which was 
of the earth and for the earthly, He leaves it 
behind Him as He goes; and to those He 
leaves it, who are to take up His work, and, 
amid toil, harassment, and unrest like His 
own, are to carry on His contest. He Who 
had nothing else to bequeath—for His very 
robe was forfeit to His executioners—He 


Who passed away the emptiest-handed that | 


ever bade this world farewell—He left behind 


Him to His friends, who were still to be in | 


the world as He had been in it, that novel 
secret of an unworldly heart-peace, His own 
rare recipe for continual heart’s ease. 

When we try to discover in what such 
peace consists, we are not long in seeirig that, 


to begin with, it was in our Lord’s own case | 


religious in its nature, that is to say, it had 
its root in His spiritual relationship with God. 
The most cursory examination of the life of 


is just. This submission is fundamental in 
| the soul’s attitude to God. It is the nodus, 
the kernel of all religiousness, It is the death 
of rebellion; of that rebellion which is the 
child of self-will, which is the child of pride. 
Submission is a large word ; within its capa- 
cious lap it carries obedience, it carries resig- 
nation, it carries confidence, it carries humi- 
lity, it carries peace. But the submission 
which we owe to God is stripped of all ser- 
vileness and warmed with child-like affection, 
through its being submission to a Person 
| Who is not Sovereign only, but before all 
things a loving Sovereign; One to expect 
from, One to confide in, One to live with. It 
is submission—but the submission of such 
generous and affectionate trust as knows 
Whom it trusts, and that He is so good as to 
be entirely trustworthy. This “trust” is 
also a large word. It kills suspicion and sul- 
lenness and reserve. It shuts out fear that 
it may shut in a perfect love. It means 
, friendly confidence ; it means the boldness of 
| a favoured child ; it means at heart a joyful 
| peace. When throughout the whole spiritual 





Jesus is enough to show that in Him the | kingdom of a man’s inner life there has been 
religious dominated everything else, because it | re-established, on a sure basis, this relation 
underlay the whole character. Specially clear | to the Eternal God—of utter submission to 
is it that it was a thorough friendship with | Him as righteous Sovereign, with affectionate 





God, and a filial attitude towards Him, which | 
Here, therefore, | 


kept Him in perfect peace. 
each one of us must begin for himself. To 
have any peace that can be said to be like 
Christ’s peace we must have our personal 
religious relations with God adjusted into 
such harmony as His possessed. I say we 
must begin here; but, in truth, we might 
about as well be said to end here also, for 
the adjustment at all points of our spiritual 
relations with God would mean nothing short 
of the whole setting up of God’s kingdom or 
reign within us; and when that is well set 
up it is found to be “righteousness” first, 
then “peace ;” peace certainly now ; and if 
not now, yet, at last, it will grow to “joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” 

If I were asked to put into a brief formula 
the relation which that soul ought to hold 
towards God that would realise the peace of 
Christ, Ithink I should borrow a phrase from 
St. Paul, and say, that to be at peace the 
soul must hold itself toward God in the 
“obedience of faith.”* There is submission 

* The phrase occurs twice, at the commencement and at the 


confidence in Him as loving Parent—then the 
man’s life has entered the peace of Christ. 

I shall take, for distinctness’ sake, two or 
three examples to illustrate the inward peace 
which results from thus establishing in the 
soul a religious submission to God in affec- 
tionate trust; and I take first what lies at 
the basis of all, that which St. Paul terms 
“peace with God.” Conscience is a disturber 
of peace when it is conscious of ‘guilt; but 
if the conscience be rightly instructed and 
inspired, it is the divine disapproval to which 
it turns our eyes on the recollection of our 
sin; and the inward dispeace of a convicted 
sinner becomes a mere reflection of this ex- 
ternal fact, that friendly relationship betwixt 
himself and God is broken. To do wrong 
is not merely or mainly to forfeit (as moral- 
ists speak) the approval of one’s own con- 
science; it is (if we look at its religious 
aspects) to forfeit the approval of God. And 
when a man has any sense of what that 
means, he has in him the very deepest of all 
close of the great Epistle to the Romans; Rom. i. 5, xvi. 26. 





In the former of these passages its oecurrence is veiled ee 
mistranslation in the authorised yersion, but see the revised. 
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disquietudes. 
may applaud or excuse, God condemns, means 
nothing to the man whose consciousness of 
God or of a tie to Him has never been quick- 
ened ; but to the soul religiously “ awakened ” 
(as people quite accurately express it), that is, 
with its sensitiveness to what God thinks and 
judges roused into action, to that soul the con- 
ception of a displeased, condemning, averted 
God istorture. There is no dispeace on earth 
like the dispeace of being forced by one’s 
religious need to look up for the face of God, 
yet find only the blackness of divine anger, 
righteously incensed, where God’s beaming 
face should be. Yet I do not say, “May 
we never know it!” but rather, If God 
please, may we know it!—some time or 
other know it, all of us! That through 
the “obedience of faith” we may return 
again to peace. For it is this sense of the 
divine alienation from us on sin’s account 
which must be faced, if we would know the 
sweetness, or even the security, of being 
reconciled again. Our peace of approval— 
unlike Christ’s in this—has to be a restored 
peace, and therefore the pathway to it must 
lead through such dispeace of conscience. 
Still, it is the pathway of trustful submis- 
sion. To kick against these pricks is to 
grow more restless. To withdraw from 
them is to get apathy, not peace. Submit ; 
let the just God judge your unrighteousness. 
Confess frankly all your sins. Let Him 
disapprove, condemn, avenge. Only let Him 
do it in the way He chooseth—on Golgotha, 
not on Sinai—in your Mediator’s person, 
not your own. Accept the substituted Surety 
set before you on the bitter cross of expia- 
tion, and, with meek submission to the im- 
mense and mysterious mercy of eternal God, 
accept His purchased, offered pardon for 
Jesus’ sake. The faith in Christ which 
justifies is a submitting, consenting, obedient 
faith. It takes God’s judgment upon sin 
as just. It takes God’s mode of reconciling 
us to Himself as good. It takes God’s gift 
of His Son’s righteousness as sincere. It 
takes God’s favour as offered. It consents 
to be reconciled, accepted, justified, forgiven, 
in God’s way—foolish as that revealed way 
may look to the pride of wisdom or offensive 
to the pride of virtue. And thus, bowing 
his head to the obedience of faith—submitting 
to trust—the sinner recovers his forfeited 
peace of divine approval—that “ peace with 
God” which St. Paul makes to consist in 
the absence of all condemnation. 

People often talk as if what divines term 
“saving faith,” and what plain evangelical 





The thought that, whoever | 





Christians mean by embracing and resting 
on Christ, were an act wholly unlike all the 
other actings of the soul on divine things. | 
do not think so. In the faith which saves 
us we give up our own natural notions and 
likings as to the way of our acceptance with 
God in favour of His revealed way. We 
cordially acquiesce and concur in His offer to 
deal with us on the ground of Christ’s merit 
instead of our own; and we do this because 
we trust Him that He means well by us, 
and will not suffer our hope in His gospel 
mercy to be put to shame. What are we really 
doing in all this? Surely just what every 
devout person tries to do a dozen times a 
day with reference to every more important 
event or duty in life—that is, trustfully sur- 
rendering our own will in order to submit 
with loving dutifulness to God’s better will 
for us. The moral value of evangelical faith 
is just that of submission to God with affec- 
tionate reliance on His love; and the same 
moral attitude must penetrate the daily life 
of Christians. In proportion as it does pene- 
trate our life do we have the peace of Christ. 

This brings us next to that particular 
aspect of spiritual peace of which our Lord 
was more immediately thinking when He 
spoke the text. He was striving at that 
moment to fortify the failing hearts of the 
Eleven against the trouble which His impend- 
ing departure and their own approaching iso- 
lation in the world had cast upon them. 
With heavy hearts and anxious, frightened 
faces they sat around Him. There was 
room for disquietude. In the world they 
were to have tribulation. Men were to hate 
them and persecute them and kill them, as 
they had done to their Master. And this 
they were to meet “orphaned,” bereft of 
His support and counsel, on Whom they had 
learned to lean for all strength. No wonder 
sorrow filled their heart. ‘To them, at such 
a moment, He bequeaths the same peace 
which, under His own experience of the 
crosses of this life, had kept His soul from 
perturbation and alarm: “Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 
Why? What amulet has He to avert trouble 
and fear from human hearts? No other 
amulet than this—submissive trust in God: 
“Believe in God ; believe also-in Me!” It 
is the same old recipe. Once I have learnt 
at the cross to entrust to God’s love in that 
Son Whom He did not spare, the tremendous 
charge of my guilty and sin-laden soul—that 
mightiest interest I have to care for; once I 
can submit to receive eternal life at His 
hands as at the hands of One Whom I may 
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utterly confide in to eternal issues ; surely I | ignore the limitations imposed by theSupreme 


‘ought to be well able to accept peacefully 


whatever cross His love permits to burden 
my daily lot, and to hand over to His faith- 
ful hands those lesser alarms which touch 
only my mortal and most transient interests. 
If I have submitted to God’s way in the 
great thing—salvation—can I not submit to 
it in so small a thing as a headache or a 
heart-ache ? If I trust Him to mean well 
by me in eternal affairs, why need I fret in 
rebellious discontent over the vexations of 
an hour? There is no cure for the fidgets of 





| 


life, its mean harassments and minor disap- | 


pointments, but to apply to them the same 
spirit of pious submissive trust which we 
apply to the greatest of all anxieties. The 
peace of meekness which takes its crosses 
quietly is to be reached, precisely as men 
reach the peace of conscience which trusts 
God for the forgiveness of guilt. Only it 
seems to some of us a thing far harder to 
be learnt; and there are those whose confi- 
dence in the divine mercy for eternal salva- 
tion will hold in the densest night of spiritual 
distress, who yet will grumble and despond 
because the clock ticks jarringly on the 
worn nerves or the grey sky broods gloomily 
over the sodden earth. We are strange 
beings, and it is not always the biggest tasks 
which try us most. Well for them who 
have learnt to “be careful for nothing, but 
in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, to let their requests be 
made known unto God.” For then “the 
peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing shall keep their hearts and minds through 
Jesus Christ.” 

Finally (to go at present no further in 
these illustrations of the secret of spiritual 
peace), it is just the same with what may be 
termed the peace of obedience. Guilt on 
the conscience, trouble in the world, are not 
the only foes to a placid life. A will at vari- 
ance with the righteous will of the Eternal 
cannot be at rest. It is the true design and 
honour of the human will, being a subject 
will, to move in its choice betwixt parallel 
banks of law which it freely and intelligently 
respects. It is meant to be bounded on 
either hand, and led along its right channel 
by the guiding or legislative will of the 
Supreme Father. Only as it yields to this 
limitation, and obeys this guidance, is it truly 
free and harmonious and restful. To know 
that the law curbs one’s choice and fret 
against it, yet be unable to break that hated 
restraint, is to be (while outwardly righteous) 
rebellious at heart. On the other hand, to 





Will, and wander over forbidden fields at the 
bidding of our own inclination, is to be, not 
free in heart, but licentious. In neither way 
is there peace for the will of man. Only in 
submission to authority, yet such submission 
as trusts the authority to be the best and 
gentlest, and so obeys with gladness ; only, 
that is,in the same “obedience of faith,” 
which I have so often named, can be found 
the steady, cheerful peacefulness of a well- 
regulated life. Long, long ago the later 
chapters of Isaiah illustrated this secret of a 
peaceful character by a striking physical 
contrast.* The river, straight-flowing, high- 
banked, fullllipped, bearing down its con- 
stant, powerful volume of water in orderly 
and beneficent current, neither chafing against 
its bank nor overrunning its fertile margin 
—hbehold the image of a righteous man, who 
hearkens to the commandments of God and 
fills his life with prosperous peace. The 
shallcwing sea-beach, where the salt and 
barren waves find no rest, yet make no pro- 
gress; but, fretted for ever by unprofitable 
ebb and flow and by each gust of uncertain 
air, beat themselves idly upon the sand, and 
as they grind to and fro upon their bed they 
toss up with the dead tangle the unsightly 
brown sea-mud—behold a picture of the 
selfish heart which recognises no law but its 
own wayward likings, and wastes its life in 
passionate or discontented strife against the 
restraints of God. “There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.” 

In regard, then, to peace of conscience 
and peace of heart and peace of will, three 
eminent factors in that spiritual or inward 
peace bequeathed by Christ, I think we may 
see that they come by the subjugation of the 
whole nature in religious and affectionate trust 
to our Sovereign Father. With so many and 
such incessant sources of disturbance as sur- 
round us, it is hard to get peace—hard often 
to believe that we shall ever get to peace. 
Yet, courage! It will not do to give it up, 
and relegate all hope of a quiet life to the life 
to come. Christ had it here. Christ left it 
for us to inherit here. More profound sub- 
mission; more child-like confidence in the 
Father and in the Son; and surely the Spirit, 
Who is the dove, and breathes sweet repose 
where His wings brood, surely He will more 
and more nest within the sacred ark of our 
very inmost spirit, even while around us 
there still surge and beat the clamorous, con- 
tentious waves of this most vexed of all the 
ages, 


* Cf. Isaiah xlviii. 17—22 with lvii. 19—21. 
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THE WARTBURG AND LUTHER. 


By MARY 


N the summit of a wooded hill in the | 


rarely beautiful forest of Thuringia 
stand the grey walls of a castle which may 
almost be deemed the Forum and the Vatican 
of the Protestant world. The place is called 
the Wartburg, and within this pile of build- 
ings once dwelt Martin Luther. 

In the streets of the sleepy little town of 
Eisenach, from which the Wartburg rock 
rises high enough into the sky to be rosed 
by the setting sun while the town is wrapt 
in twilight, Luther as a boy sang from 
door to door for the charities of the humble 
people of the place. And its inhabitants to- 


day are much as were their forefathers, to 
whom was held out the pence-box by child- 
hands which, when grown, were to nail the 
banner of the Reformation to its standard, | 
to give their town name and place in history, 
and bring to it men and women of all the 
people of the civilised world. 


HARRISON. 


Modern ways have made ut little pro- 
gress here. The same kind of girl tends the 
cow, with the same pretty turban and bright 
|apron, and ever-busy knitting needles and 

lengthening stocking, as when Luther crossed 
| the fields on his way from one religious house 
| to another. Owners of farms lying between 
' the hills around bear the names of those who 
| doffed their caps to the mailed crusaders on 
| their gay procession to Jerusalem. The same 
stern blue eyes and ruddy hair and large- 
| built bodies follow the ploughs and drive 
| the wains which marked the Saxon warriors 
i conquered the land. Farms here are 
|not chattels ; the earth is not yet a commo- 
| dity, but a home for fathers and their chil- 
'dren and children’s children. Happily the 
demoniac money-making has not yet pos- 
sessed wood-cutters to cut wood and stone- 
cutters to cut stone out of the forest and 
‘rock, for anything save that people may be 
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roofed and warmed. And simple, neigh- 
bourly trade has not yet joined the mad 
cut-throat riots of the competitive pursuit 
of wealth. Father and son follow each other 
as the seasons through the years. Yet are 
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royal taxes, tolls, and 
penalties, and the conscription of their sons, | ride, it is the man that mounts, though he is 
has sorely touched them. Rulers, more costly | on his way to hear his sermon and sustain 
and oppressive than of old, demand the keep | his faith at church. Lutherans certainly are 
of their police and standing armies, and have | not chivalrous to women, with the chivalry 
their rope round the people’s necks, in a way | which at first bewildered, then did so much 
unknown and impossible when yeomen carried | to win and conquer the pagan world to hear 
the spears and gracious landgraves and their | and join the Master's first disciples. 
ladies ruled them. But we are concerned just now not with 
Since Luther looked out under his cowl on | Lutherans, but with the Luther who went 
the scene, faggots which were free have risen | his boyhood’s way here, looking through the 
toa price and are dear. Twice a week the | people’s casements for a copper, and grew up 
poor are allowed to pick up dead branches, | to tread the forest paths round that Wartburg 
and the forest inspectors, whom they are re- | there—the Elector’s little spaniel trotting at 
quired to maintain, watch that they do not | his heels—carrying about with him his New 
pick oftener. The burdens the women bring | Testament, which he would make canon, car- 
down home on their heads on these free forest | dinal, and pope of the coming world. From 
days are amazing. Indeed, to a Protestant | the little forest town, we climb up the steep 
proud heart, woman’s lot here is a pain. The | spiral road between thickets of beech and 
drudgery and slavery of things fall to women. | birch and pine to the rocky crown on which, 
Of two faggot burdens, the heavier a man | eyrie-like, the castle stands. From the sum- 
gives to a woman to carry. Of two journeys, | mit we look overa vast sea of wooded knolls 
the more toilsome falls to the woman to take. | and spurs and valleys below, among which 
She ploughs the roughest bit of the farm, | lie Fulda, Erfurt, and Maxburg; while 
and if only one can find room on a cart to| right beneath us are the quaint red tiles 
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of the little town, dropped 
into its rich cup of green, 2. 
like warm eggs in a bird’s- 
nest on the arm of a huge pre 
forest tree. No sound dis- 

turbs the sunny calm save 

the distant woodman’s axe. 
Within this quiet amphitheatre of 
hills lie the principal scenes of 
Luther’s life, and the best hours of 
it were spent here. Yonder is 
Erfurt, where he took the vows of 
a monk, the first step in the road 
to his fame. The religious houses 
at which he in vain sought light, 
lie separated by those green fields 
we see. His fierce spiritual strug- 
gles were waged, and his emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of Rome 
was won, in yonder valley, in the 
Augustine convent there. In that 
clump of woods he was arrested for 
his heresy ; here, in this pile of 
buildings, he was imprisoned, and 
here he translated the New Testa- 
ment which was to give 2 new man- 
hood to the world. 

Entering the castle grounds by a 
drawbridge where stands a mimic 
sentry, we look upon the quaintest 
of ancient Romanesque timbered 
walls ; casement and window, and pillar and 
arch of Saracen and Spanish grace ; nooks, 
corners, stairs, and doorways, oriel, ancient 
well, and trailing vine, and a thousand and 
one delightfully old-fashioned things. <A 
tower soars into the clear air crowned by a 
wooden cross. This is the courtyard of the 
castle. 

Within are mysterious passages, winding 
stairways, galleries, corridors, armoury, 
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The Wartburg. 


chapel, and hall, all charmingly antique, a 
very stage of the grand scenes of which his- 
tory books have made us dream. Dark 
wainscots below deep lancet windows are set 
in illuminated walls of crimson, gold, and 
blue. Time seems positively dreadful while 
standing in a place through which floods of 
revelry, sorrow, love, care, toil, and pain 
flowed before most of the cities we know best 
were named, yet of which not an echo remains. 
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But the spot most fascinating, because 
most Lutheran, is the knightly little lodge, 
separated from the castle by a court. It was 
in this that the young. Reformer found 
harbour and refuge from the first outburst 
of clerical indignation at his idea of giving 
the Bible to the world. Made prisoner at the 
command of the Pope, the Elector of Saxony 
gave him this comfortable little box for his 
“cell,” and became the friendly warden of 
his happy gaol. Entering it by a low door, 
and proceeding up what is now a rickety 
staircase, we are in Luther's sitting-room, 
see his chair and desk, and the ink-spot he 
intended for the devil, which is still shown on 
the wall. The leaden inkstand of a castle of 
that day would not be an unformidable 
weapon with which to assail either burglar 
or devil, and flung by the poor over-driven, 


over-worked, sturdy man must have cer-| 


tainly left more than an ink-spot on the wall | 


it struck. But three hundred years have 
gone since then, and that ink-pot has done 


better work against the devil than ink-spot a 
wall; it has marked itself upon history ; the 
Testament it transcribed on to the printer’s 
sheets, which lay once upon that desk there, 
has since then been transferred to the 
human mind, and has gone to shape the life 
of man. As for the ‘“ Expositions” Luther 
gave us, they have long since served their day. 
The words of men cannot last long, for God 
is “ever bringing more light out of His 
truth,” but His truth endures for ever. It 
is before them all, for it was before them ; 
and were they all destroyed to-morrow, the 
world would lose but its glow-worms, the 
shining sun would remain. His New Testa- 
ment for the people was greater than all 
Luther’s opinions and creeds. Unhappily, 
on much of the New Testament those 
opinions and creeds were a word-“ bushel,” 
under which its light was and is still con- 
cealed. The Christian world thinks more of 
that little charity box which hangs against 
this study wall of his—a memorial of his 
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Ri street-singing, his wandering, and anxious 
My. peepings for charities at peasants’ doors— 
than of his great doctrine, as then counted 

great, of sacramental consubstantiation. Of 

all the multitudes who visit this little room, 
counting it a sacred shrine, not one in a 
f thousand is of Luther’s way of thinking. 
f They feel in him the throb of a man who 
|! did rough work, and did it bravely ; and with 
} pride, with half-personal friendship, they call 
him, without prefix or diploma, Luther. Of 
his theory of inspiration they know nothing; 
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The Great Court-yard. 


in a vision, as we wander through the mys- 
terious passages and stairs ; but it is not for 
visions like these men come. This spot men 
show as Luther’s room is more. The castle 
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of his doctrine of Calvary and the supposed 
legal difficulties of Jehovah they know 
nothing, and care less; they love to visit 
| this out-of-the-world spot, because here lived 
| the man by whom religious life has had more 
freedom and abundance. The streets of that 
quaint town below, whose master-masons 
have been dead five hundred years, with 





| their dreamy old-world ways, delightful as a 
fairyland, are most precious because he saw 


them so. That winding upward road, be- 


tween the blowing trees, we have just come 


up by, has many a genuinely beautiful 
rival much nearer the traveller’s home ; but 
those Luther did not tread, nor do they lead 
to the castle where Luther dwelt. Medizval 
times linger about these courts and halls, 


is a fascinating bit of ancient 
» architecture; its situation, 
high throned upon a rock, 
with girdling pine-covered 
hills around, is glorious. Here 
are stables where horses were 
reared, and courtyards where 
they stood for their riders to 
mount, and join the compa- 
nies which carried the sword of Germany and 
of God to Palestine; singing-monks hymning 
them on their way as they slowly and gladly 
descend the hill road below. In the halls of 
the castle stand the very armour .n which 


forgotten men of romantic days walk here as | those strange knights of the Cross fought in 


Jerusalem, and the terrible swords which 
hewed its Saracen inhabitants to pieces 
“before the Lord ;” for, alas! the wickedest 
inquisitors, and maddest preachers, and 
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bloodiest warriors have seas verily 
thought within themselves that they were 
doing God service. But it is not for 
these relics of ancient days men come 
to stand here; they come to look 

on the scene that Luther saw, 
to touch Luther’s table and his 
chair. 


has thus come to occupy 


the reverent imaginations <> 


of mankind. And in that 
appearance lies a key 
to himself: to his power 
and marvellous success ; to his weakness and | 
failure. As we look at that broad, frank, strong 
face the ‘artist saw and painted for us to see, 
we recognise at once the champion of liberties, 
the friend of Scripture, the man and idol of | 
a reformation. That man’s name, anyone can 
see, is not ‘“ Faintheart” nor ‘“Timorous,” 

nor is it “ Facing-both-W: Pn s-” He is a man 
of movement, determined aim, and mighty 
force. He is brave, incapable of cowardice, 
and also of charity. He is no model for the 
Good Shepherd, save when the wolves are 
by the fold, and then woe to them! He could | 
face archdukes and prelates, and cities all 

whose tiles are devils ; he could do that with | 
unswerving sense of public duty; but he 
could not go out into the night alone, seek- 
ing the lost and w eary; he could not patiently 
stand at a door and knock (except to knock 
it down), treading the path to the unwilling | 
again and again in beseeching tears. He 

is not slow to anger ; he is not plenteous | 
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And ae inhi out on us, where we 
stand, from its place on the wall, is the por- 
trait ‘which, by common consent, transmits 
to us the correct appearance of the man who 








The Armoury. 


in mercy ; and yousee at once that he “ will 
| by no means clear the guilty.” He means 
business, and no doubt the servants at the 


| Wartburg Castle knew it, and regarded him 


as a terrible prophet of the Lord. We say 


| this in no disparagement of the grand man, 


for the very greatest disciple has but a frag- 
ment of his Lord in him. He was public- 
spirited, and brave, and had the courage of 
his convictions. He held it to be God’s will 
that men should judge and believe for them- 


|selves; and dedicating himself to that un- 


doubted fragment of the mind which was in 
Christ Jesus, he worked day and night to 
give them the means—the New Testament 


| in their own tongue, and the power and right 


to use it—for breaking down the authority 
of Rome. A man of that face might be able 
and logical, have firm grasp of ideas, and 
clearly propound them ; but though it glows 
with characteristics of the Word, it does not 
glow with the light of the Spirit. His most 
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ionate admirer cannot see there, at 
east, signs of the broad, world-wide, patient, 
long-suffering love which speaks of drinking 
deeply of the mind of Jesus. At his best he 
was a grand prophet; he was scarcely an 
apostle. He could create a sect, but not a 
church. He became a dictator, but not a 
loyal leader towards the beautiful Christ. 
The pope whom he denounced he succeeded, 
wherever his denunciations were heeded ; 
sitting in a new kind of throne, issuing new 
bulls, canonising new saints, receiving the 
homage of the new faithful. He was a pro- 
phet, but not more than a prophet. He did 
not transfer his followers to the Nazarene. 
In his later life he became far too contented 
with what he did, and by prosperity became 
faithless. Jesus did not increase ; himself, 
Luther, did not decrease, but rather the re- 
verse. He founded a church, as men count 
churches, which increased and multiplied, 
but did not grow into a life wiser and 
stronger than his own had been. His early 
spirit did not pass on. To-day they hold 
what Luther held. Jesus did not, does not, 
cannot take the high place among them 
which He could and must have done, had 
Luther’s spirit, not his dogma, possessed his 
followers. Luther gave them rest. Had 
“ Jesus, still lead on,” been their cry as well 
as his, the church which bears his brave 
name would not have been, as it now is, cold 
and formal. 

Luther’s first days were his best—when 
he dreamed his dream of man’s liberties 
under God’s word. His last days were his 
worst ; then he forged the shackles of theo- 
logical formalism and slavery. The church he 
formed had also its best days first. Then were 
not exhausted all the beautiful worshipful- 
ness which the Catholic church had nurtured 
in all the men, women, and children who, 
converted to his views, formed them. Such 
feelings as theirs his system did nothing to 
create, almost as little to foster. Any sense 
of awe before the presence of God, reverence, 
devoutness is the last thing felt in a modern 
Lutheran service. In many churches they 
spit, much as they would in the beer-shop 
and market-house ; and far more is there the 
air of profanity than of sacredness in the 
bearing of the congregations of them all. 
They lack every element which made their 
birth into the world a success. God is no 
more to them than the magistrate over the 
way, or the shopkeeper in the next seat: 
they owe Him a debt, and they go to church 
to see how to settle it. Their churches are 
the place of a sermon from a man, not the 








place of prayer to the great God. The 
people have come to church as to a lecture, 
not to bow down under the solemn sense of 
the presence of God. 

It is another establishment of the man who 
gives us his “Table Talk,” rather than a 
temple of Him who in the beginning created 
the heavens and the earth. The object of 
assembly is gained when people are relieved 
of fears in a future state ; it is to explain a 
“plan of salvation.” A momentous point 
this (yet one inevitably and necessarily exag- 
gerated in Luther’s day to give it any place 
at all in men’s minds), but not all the truth 
of God. Luther owed his marvellous fires 
which he kindled to the fact that his spark 
fell on men who had been trained to bare 
their heads to the passing host, to kneel on 
the bare floor before an image of a saintly 
inhabitant of an unseen world, to stand 
subdued and amazed before processions of 
muttering priests, with acolyte and swing- 
ing censer. In their chapel, on its altar, 
they saw a crucifix where was a Christ in 
agony—a holy place containing the miracle- 
changed bread—a mysterious relic of some 
friend of God which healed men. By their 
side as they passed through its porch was a 
crutch some lame man had once left behind 
at its touch. They were accustomed to think 
of religion as a mystery; of God, its object, 
as a great and awful God before whom men 
and saints bowed down. Jehovah’s awful 
throne they were not accustomed to contem- 
plate as beyond death—it was at their chapel, 
they stood before it on Sundays. They were 
accustomed to hear low-voiced men as if 
praying to the Great Invisible, perhaps in 
the apostles’ tongue, the tongue of martyrs, 
of prophets, of God. There is something 
very pitiable in all this clumsy religion of a 
catholic chapel. And the priests who, with 
such veneration and sanctity in their con- 
gregation, led them to no more real and 
reasonable awe than to this jumble of things 
profane and sacred, of the false and the true, 
deserved the loss of their people. But the 
people themselves were innocent of blame, 
they bowed down before unknown external 
things and reverently prayed to the saints 
and to their friends the angels. 

Such were the men who first listened to 
the Reformer, who won with them the fame 
which passed him on into the world. Be- 
cause he knew the God for whom they and 
their forefathers before them were all full 
of vague awe, they listened to him and fol- 
lowed him. Their genuineness was that 
they believed in God in their own vague, 
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awe-stricken fashion ; and with the word of 
their God under his arm, they saw Luther 
tramp up and down all over the land, in- 
spired by it to fear neither danger nor 
death ; and they believed in him, and joined 
his procession with sacred joy. To reverent 
awe of God’s name, they added intelligent 
faith in His will. 
logical brain, but this preaching, singing 
man, took captive what they had. They 
did not, could not, throw away one of the 
habits of their past; scarcely, indeed, the 
amulets and charms they hung round their 
necks. This was the raw material out of 
which early Lutheranism was made. Two 
poisons make common salt, and salt is good, 
but either alone is deadly. So was it in 
the Reformation. But now, reverence, mys- 
tery, awe at the name of God have died out, 
and where these glowed, other fires do not 


burn, and the Lutherans’ best days have | 


gone ; their Moses is dead ; the treasures they 
brought out of Egypt are exhausted, and 
their Joshua is not yet born. And when he 
appears he will for certain be despised and 
crucified by the very men in whose affections 
is built for Luther his most sacred and gor- 
geous tomb. Yet who knows? Perhaps 
the little feet to be nailed are already run- 


They had not a very | 


ning about on some modern Erfurt floor; 
maybe they are pacing some successor of 
the Eisenach street, while the youngster who 
owns them holds out a box, like that upon the 
wall there, for the charity for which he sings. 
Meanwhile Lutheran Germany is without 
living sense of God. The grand work of Luther 
—and Luther did a grand work, which will 
| never lose fame and glory—was his resolve to 


| make the men and women around him spiritu- 


| ally free, and to give them the Bible. It wasin 
| the childhood of his resolve that he dreamed 
| his holiest dreams. He struck for a double 
| independence—the independence of man, and 
| the independence of God. Salvation was a 
| personal, not a priestly transaction with God ; 
/and in face of dungeons, of landgrave and 
| cardinal, he put his hand to the work. This 
| is the work that Lutheranism needs to-day. 
| Ichabod is written upon its walls ; the espe- 
cial glory of its founder has departed from 
it. A more tyrannical priesthood, a more en- 
slaved people is not found in Germany, nor 
| even in Italy, than those who compose the 
| Lutheran Church of to-day; nor can we 

conceive a heavier day of judgment upon its 
| ministers and people than that their founder 
| should come again from his tomb and judge 





| their barrenness and death. 
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NO. 


OME years ago there lived in the city of 

York an old gentleman who was very 
kind-hearted, and well to do also, so that he 
could and did help a great many people 
poorer than himself. One day a farmer, who 
lived not many miles away, called to ask if 
he would lend him some money. Of course 
he had a good tale, as folks who want to 
borrow money always have, and the rich man 
heard all he had to say, and then told him 
that he would take a little time to think 
about it, and he would let him know. The 
next morning the man with the money set 
off to wait upon the farmer, and found him 
in the house, and said to him, “I have called 
to say that I cannot let you have the money.” 
This, of course, was a great disappointment 
to the farmer, but he had only himself to 
thank for it, perhaps, for the rich man told 
a friend of mine all about it, and said, “I 
did not let him have the money, because I 





5. 


found him at home after breakfast with clean 
boots!” What he meant was, he did not like 
to let his money go into the hands of a man 
who was not astir early in the morning. 
Most likely as he walked along past the farm 
buildings he saw signs of carelessness and 
indolence, and the clean boots were only 
as the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back. 

In this case, you see, if the farmer had been 
at work, and his wife had been obliged to 
send for him, and he had come in with his 
boots showing the signs of trudging over 
the soil after his men, the man with the 
banknotes in his pocket would have left 
them behind him. Clean boots meant clean 
purse ! 

Do you remember a saying of Solomon’s 
which you will find in the book of Proverbs, 
“ Without oxen the crib is clean, but there is 
much increase by the strength of the ox”? 
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You see the idea; if a farmer had no oxen 
he had a clean stall; the place which once 
needed a great deal of work every day to 
keep clean, gave no trouble at all. But then 
there could be no ploughing. In that country 
horses were never used to work the land ; all 
that labour was done by the ox ; and to have 
a clean stall meant that there would be no 
corn to grind, and no meal to make into 
bread! In other words, you cannot have 
profit without labour of some sort. Mrs. Do- 
nothing is not a happy woman. Perhaps 
you have looked in upon one of your neigh- 
bours who has no children, and you have 
seen how tidy her house is, and you have 
been tempted to think, “I wish I had as 
little to do as she has.” But you did not see 
something else. If you could have seen how 
hungrily that childless woman looked at that 
baby in your arms! You carried it with its 
head over your shoulder, so that she could 
see its face as you went out. Oh, how she en- 
vied you! You did not see her, as she sat 
down at her clean fireside and cried, as she 
thought of a little face that she used to look 
down upon in the cradle. How gladly would 
she have her house littered with toys, and 
even see her neat place as untidy as yours, if 
she could have the joy of hearing her child 
ery for his mother ! 

Sometimes when the children are making 
a great racket, you are tempted to wish you 
never had any children; but you would repent 
of that wish quickly if you were taken at 
your word! Don’t you think so now? Sup- 
posing scarlet fever came to your home, and 
that noisy lad of yours who, as you say, is 
always in mischief, were laid in bed. No 
merry shouting, no rushing into the house 
crying out, “Mother, I want my tea.” No 
looking out of the door for you, saying, “I 
wish that lad was not so fond of play, he 
will be late again with his home lessons.” 
And when the morning comes, no tie to find, 
and no jacket to brush. No, no, there he 
lies ; he may never make any other noise but 
that moan ; he, may be, will never rush out of 
the house to join his companions again ; he is 
quiet enough, except for now and then a toss 
of the weary head that cannot find a soft 
place on the pillow, though you shook it up 
the other minute. What would you not give 
to see him as he once was, merry and noisy ? 
Don’t be too quick to complain if he is a 
noisy lad; his silence would be harder to 
bear than his noise. 

One day my wife called at a cottage and 
found the woman rejoicing over her son, who 
had just recovered from what looked like a 





fatal illness. The poor mother had been 
fearing that her little son would die: he had 
been one of those mischievous ones, never 
out of the dirt, and his favourite resort was 
the coal-hole, where, of course, he found no 
difficulty in blacking face, hands, and pina- 
fore. As he lay, too weak to take any notice, 
she sat by his side and wept, as she thought 
that she had often scolded him for being so 
fond of the dirty coals. While she wept, her 
husband came in and sympathised with her, 
but she cried out, “Oh, I wish he were in 
the coal-hole.” She would have been glad 
then, if she had only just put a clean pina- 
fore on him, to see him come out of the coal- 
hole begrimed from head to foot. Solomon 
was right after all, ‘‘ Without oxen the crib 
is clean.” 

Children that give no trouble in nursing 
are not those who give the most happiness 
to their parents in after life. Some little 
ones are so sensitive that noise, even of a 
pleasant character, is more than their deli- 
cate nerves can bear. What would give 
another child great pleasure gives this one 
positive pain. I question if any of us have 
the slightest idea what some children suffer 
from nervous exhaustion. Their little lives 
are a burden to them, because they have 
keener perceptions, and can hear noises where 
another duller child hears nothing. But 
then, if only that child can be reared, he 
will have sensibilities of hearing or touch that 
may make his fortune. I knew a man who 
became rich very largely by his power of 
touch ; his finger ends were so delicate that 
he could {feel what others could not. He 
was a finisher of cloth, and could tell, as 
soon as he felt the material, just what treat- 
ment it required to make it fit for the best 
market. That delicacy of nerve made his 
fortune for him, but I have sometimes 
thought that very likely when he was a 
child those nerves of his must have been 
very irritable, and many a time he would 
cry before he could tell what was the matter 
with him. 

Do not envy any woman who has children 
that are too dull to suffer. Yours perhaps 
are the sort that do not sleep like some, and 
you are ready to wish your children were as 
good astheirs. Good! why there’s no good- 
ness in it! It is not a question of behaviour 
at all, and we have no right to call a child 
bad because he can neither sleep nor let us 
sleep. Some children are what are called 
good because they have a less delicately 
formed nature, and have not the capacity 
for either joy or sorrow yours may have. I 
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heard a man say the other day, “If I had a| not have cheap comfort. My mother used 


big drum I would soon pawn it, and lose the | to say, “ A penn’orth of comfort is worth a 
ticket.” Remember, if your child is sensi-| penny.” And we cannot have the comfort 
tive, it is perhaps all the difference between | without the penny ; it is one of the things 
that noisy drum and a violin. You may | we cannot get without ready money. It is 
have the sweetest music from the instru-| not a credit business that comfort does; we 
ment that took the longest time to get in| must pay as we go on. If we are to have 
tune. | the wages, the work must be done, and the 

A clean crib is not possible long with a| work that brings the wages makes work for 
live ox. If we would have profit there must | us who are at home. Husbands out of work 


_ be something else with it. There is a gen-| are poor company, and you would find that 


tleman in Manchester who is very anxious| your John doing nothing would be a very 
to havea different atmosphere. Perhaps you | undesirable companion ; “ Without oxen the 
know that town is famous for its smokiness. | crib is clean.” 
This gentleman does his very utmost tomake| Has it ever struck you that even God 
the factory chimneys smokeless. He thinks | does not get His own way without pains ? 
that if only the mill-owners took pains there | He looked upon this world, and all the 
need not be anything like the dinginess there | people, and found none righteous. He 
is. Perhaps he is right, but I heard one of | wanted us in heaven, but He could not lower 
these smoke-makers say, “It would be a| the standard, and admit the impure. What 
bad job for Manchester if there were no| was to be done? How could He uphold the 
smoke.” And he was right. Some of us can| law and yet forgive the offender? How 
remember Lancashire at the time of the} could those who were defiled by sin enter 
cotton famine. The atmosphere was much| His clean and beautiful heaven? There 
clearer then, but then many of the people | must be a “fountain opened for sin and 
suffered from clean teeth. I knew a: lad, | uncleanness.” But how costly was that work 
he was the eldest in the family, he was | of opening out the stream that should wash 
very industrious and earned a great deal of | us, and make us fit for His kingdom. It is 
money, and so helped his mother to keep | the blood of Jesus Christ His Son that cleans- 
house. She could not have done so well|eth us from sin. Before man could be for- 
when she went to market but for this son. | given, atonement must be made, and so the 
He was a mason, and so very often his boots | Son of God became man and died for our 
were very dirty with lime. One of his|sins. This was the service He rendered, and 
younger brothers was complaining about | how costly to Him! But the joy of seeing 
“Tom’s dirty boots,” but the mother said, |us in heaven made it possible for Him to 
“They bring clean money.” endure the cross and despise the shame. He 
It may be that your husband makes a | might have spared Himself, but then heaven 
deal of washing ; his shirts and other garments | would not have had the human race as its 
give you plenty of work to keep clean. Do | inhabitants. 
not be impatient. If he were out of work| There is no escape from the law of work, 
his clothes would not take so much labour, | if we would have joy. Doing nothing is the 
but then there would be no money to buy | highway to deepest misery. The richest men 
soap or anything else. It isas the Manchester | and women are those who know the joy of 
man said about the smoke, “‘ Cleanness means | the oxen’s increase, even at the cost of not 
more care than dirt.” The fact is we can-| having a clean crib. 
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By BRENDA. 
Bonnie was set to tend the lamb in the 
CHAPTER UL.—LALLIE, kitchen, she only half did it. It was true 


BONES first thought was not anxiety for | she set it on straw before the fire; she gave 
her father ; it was a basely selfish one. | it a little milk to drink, and when it bleated 
“ Now I shall never get my penny !” she said, “ Poor Billy !” but she did not bathe 
And when, after the women had got the | it or cherish it as she might have done. She 
shepherd into the inner room, and applied | kept going to the house-door and gazing out, 
such simples as they knew of to revive him, | and when, with her head averted, she said, 
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“Poor Billy!” there was not much heart | 
in it. 

Animals, like children, feel and resent 
keenly divided attention at all times, but 
especially in sickness. At such times they 
like you to come and sit over them, and look 
at them if you can do nothing else. It assures 
them of your sympathy and being theirs to 
command at any moment. Billy seemed to 
know that its nurse was thinking about some- 
thing else besides himself. He felt lonely 
left there on the straw; and though the 
saucer of milk was set close under his pink 
nose, where he could get at it, he chose 
rather to go thirsty than help himself. He 
felt within his little meek lamb’s self that it 
was his nurse’s duty to lift the saucer for 
him, and to come and kneel over him, and 
coax him and make a little fuss ; not just to 
do what was necessary and then go wandering 
away tothe door ; that was not what Billy felt 
to be good nursing at all, so he continued to 
rear his thin neck at intervals, and to utter 
quivering plaintive bleats. * 

“ You're a stupid little thing to have gone 
wandering—that’s what you are! and giv- 
ing all this trouble,” said Bonnie once, 
coming and leaning over him. “If you 
hadn’t been so silly, father’d been well, and 
I should have got my penny—la! what's 
that?” turning her face suddenly with a 
frightened look, for as she was talking to 
Billy a handful of small stones was showered 
against the doorway. Little boys never 
came straying up over Glendowry Hill, or, of 
course, she would have put these stones 
down to them—little boys and small stones 
flying about are so intimately connected. 
Bonnie was puzzled, and she remained very 
still beside Bill, staring out towards the 
door for a minute ; she did not half like it; 
who could have thrown that handful?. As 
she waited the voices of the circus-people 
came up from the valley more distinctly 
than ever—they were calling and shouting, 
but in the still warm air which seemed so 
grand and vast about one, their voices 
sounded very puny, raised though they were 
to their very highest pitch in some excite- 
ment or other. The hum of insect life, the 
call of the wild birds away yonder on the 
craggy peaks, and the murmuring rush 
of the distant incoming tide overpowered 
the irritable fret of men in the valley. 
Another moment, and Bonnie was out in the 
sunshine ; below her still were the little gilt 
caravans like brilliant toys on the winding 
road, and the noisy company of men, looking 





no bigger than bees, were swarming in a 





compact mass about the lumbering vehicle in 
the rear. 

“Something has happened—perhaps the 
bear-den has broken down!” exclaimed Bon- 
nie excitedly ; and she was so taken up with 
the sight at the foot of the hill, that she 
altogether forgot to look about for the person 
who had thrown the stones. Presently 
another shower came, intended, no doubt, to 
hit the doorway as before, but this time the 
little sharp pebbles came rattling all about 
Bonnie. She shrugged up her shoulders, 
and shut her eyes during the pelter, but 
opened them again quick enough to catch 
sight of the end of a red petticoat retreating 
round to the back of the hut. Bonnie knew 
now who it was—that striped red petticoat 
was well known all over the country, and a 
sensation of pleasure mingled with a slight 
fear, made her give a little smile, and brought 
the colour up into her cheeks. Casting one 
anxious glance in at the door, to make sure 
that her aunt was still in the inner room, 
Bonnie tripped lightly over the turf to the 
little patch at the back of the hut, where the 
onions and cabbages grew. And immediately 
there appeared over the tamarisk fence a 
face which once seen would not be easily 
forgotten ; it was of a rich brown colour, 
with a full red mouth, smiling’ broadly now, 
and showing a set of powerful white teeth, 
an insolent little turned-up nose, and great 
brown eyes, which stared boldly at every- 
thing and glittered with the treachery of a 
hyena. Back from the ears rolled masses 
of splendid black hair, but on the forehead 
it was cut in a fringe after the fashion of the 
day. The owner of the face was fantastically 
dressed ; she wore a hat set jauntily on one 
side, trimmed with bright-coloured arti- 
ficial flowers—a low-cut bodice and skirt of 
faded blue cambric, looped high over a 
startling red petticoat ; her brown arms and 
neck were adorned with a set of Treffery’s 
glass beads, and the lobes of her large ears 
were weighed down with a pair of heavy 
brass earrings, which had also been purchased 
from old Treffery the pedlar. Altogether 
this young woman made a showy and daz- 
zling sight standing in the full sunlight be- 
hind the hedge ; but though she was so gay 
and handsome, she looked a person to be 
feared and avoided. There was about her a 
strange air of lawlessness, a “ don’t-care-for- 
anything ” look, which made one feel that 
she feared neither God nor man, and that 
she would be capable of doing wicked things. 

This copper-coloured beauty, smiling behind 
the tamarisk, was none other than Lallie, the 
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hind’s daughter, who was planning this very 
day to bring sorrow of the direst kind on the 
shepherd’s home, because one in it had of- 
fended her. Looking acro3s south, over 
miles and miles of country, Lallie could make 
out from where she now stood a compact 
mass in the clear distance ; a solid object 
which made every other building look small 
in its neighbourhood. It was Tackport gaol, 
where her friend, Mike Pollen, was serving 
his term with hard labour. In imagination 
she could see him, with his hair cropped, 
wearing the prison dress, and she could hear 
the creak of the horrid wheel. 

“Why was he there? Why had he not 
got off that dark winter night when the plans 
had been laid so carefully, and she had given | 
him her father’s fastest horse and his lantern 
to escape with? Why were not the Dorgal 
goblets all safely melted down, and her own 
and Mike’s pockets now filled with the golden 
coin in exchange for the silver? What a | 
time they could have had in Dowry to-night, 
with the circus there and all! Whose fault | 
was it all? Whose gabbling tongue had 
put the game out? Beth’s/” Lallie had | 
almost hissed between her strong teeth as 
she came up the hill this morning, remorse- 
lessly intent on carrying out another plan, 
still wickeder than the last, which she | 
determined should not end in failure. | 

“Oh ! so it was you, Lallie!” cried Bonnie | 
on seeing her first, and advancing to the | 
hedge to be quite close. ‘“ Whatever made | 
you throw them stones ?” 

“To frighten old Beth if she was alone, or 
else to bring you out,” answered the hind’s | 
daughter. “I’ve something particular to say | 
to you about to-night.” 

“Oh, Lallie, I haven’t got the penny to 
take me. Gan won’t give it me, and father’s 
come home ill and I can’t ask him. I p’raps 
shan’t be able to come,” answered the shep- 
herd’s child anxiously in a breath. 

Lallie threw back her head and laughed 
contemptuously at such poverty. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
“Qh, dear! you really make me laugh. | 


Of course you will; if J’m there you'll 
see everything,” said Lallie loftily. “I know 
Mr. Krebs, the master of the whole affair, 
and Mrs. Krebs, and every one. I’ve been in 
and out the whole week at Pentock as if I 
was one of them, and funitis. Oh, the lights, 
and the music, and the loveliness of it all— 
you’ve no idea! And Stamboul, Bonnie—oh! 
Stamboul !” 

“Ts that a fairy?” inquired Bonnie, who 
looked like a little timid white bird standing 
there before Lallie. She was fascinating her 
like a snake. 

“No, Stamboul is the name of the Russian 
bear, the savagest brute, Krebs says, that 
ever he came across,” continued Lallie. 
“ But now to business. Are you sure you'll 
have the pluck to come after all, and not go 
whining to Beth the last minute and telling 
her you are going ?” 

Bonnie looked a little crestfallen. 

‘But, Lallie, aren’t I going with you ?” she 
asked ; “ must I go alone?” 

“You're such a poor chicken-hearted thing. 
I shall leave off having you as my friend if 
you don’t get braver,” replied Lallie severely, 
and that seemed a dreadful threat to Bonnie. 
“No, I can’t start with you. I may joinyou 
on the road ; very likely I shall join you on 
the road. But I have some very particular 
business to attend to at the mansion first. 
You must start very early, Bonnie, because 
you are to walk into Dowry along the coast, 
it’s shorter and easier than the road, most of 
it’s all nice soft sand, and then you won't 
meet so many people as going along the road. 
Folks will be about this afternoon going to 
the circus, and you might be snatched up by 
some busy old body like Beth, and carried 
back. Once there you are safe. I'll look 
after that. Now say, are you going to bea 
coward or brave ?” 

“Brave,” said Bonnie. “I shan’t mind 
starting alone if you meet me on the road.” 

“ And you'll creep out in secret without a 
word to the old lady or anyone ?” said Lallie. 

“Ves,” answered Bonnie. Oh, how con- 





Here—and here—and here!” she said, throw- | science spoke to her at thismoment! It said, 
ing, with each “here,” a copper over the | “If sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 
hedge. ‘There ; now what do you say ; can | Beth had often said these words to Bonnie 
you come ?” of late. 

“Oh, Lallie, Lallie! how kind you are!” “ And if any one meets you on the road, 
said Bonnie, gazing with delight at the three | and begins asking you questions, don’t 
pennies, and then away to the circus pro-| answer them. Tell them, as I do always, to 
cession on the high road, “TI shall see the | mind their own business,” pursued Lallie. 
fairies now, and the prince and the queen in | “ Don’t tell them where you've come from, 
the silver carriage, and the yellow ponies, | or where you are going.” 
and the bear! Oh, Lallie! do you think I} “Iwish I had better clothes!” sighed the 


Pal see the bear ?” shepherd’s child, looking ruefully down at her 
—8 
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coarse wet skirt and her bare feet. “I shan’t 
even have my red cloak and boots to come 
in. Gan keeps them locked up for Sundays 
and market days.” 

“ Just like her,” said Lallie contemptuously. 
“Can’t you get at the keys?” 

“No, I couldn't,” said Bonnie quickly, 
colouring at the thought of such a thing; 
“but won’t the folk stare at me very much ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if they did, but they 
shan’t,” replied Lallie, dropping her voice. 
“T'll tell you a secret. I shall be very rich 
this evening. I shall have a bag of gold and 
a bag of silver; lots of money, any amount, 
and [’ll buy you the prettiest hat and gown 
in Dowry, and boots and anything else you 
fancy.” 

“QO Lallie!”—Bonnie clasped her hands 
in ecstasy. 

“You don’t look at all amiss as you are— 


rather fanciful in that wreath and all, this hot | 


day!” said Lallie, regarding the little figure 
before her as a picture. She was thinking 
there was one rather like her at Dorgal, “ but 


of course you'll look better in a proper gown, | 


and all the things I shall buy you. Do you 
know,” asked Lallie, suddenly lowering her 
tone, “where Lois keeps that glass brooch 
she wears in her kerchief on Sundays ?” 


It was a small square brooch, not much | 
larger than a fourpenny piece, which Reuben | 
Rice had bought of the pedlar, and given to | 


Lois on their betrothal. The “glass” in its 
centre was green like the sea, and was so 
lucid and wonderful in colour that though 
the brooch was so small, it caught every- 
body’s eyes who saw it lying like a jewel in 
the folds of Lois’s white kerchief. 

‘Yes, I know,” answered the child, looking 
a little uneasy. ‘ Why, Lallie ?” 

“* Because—now don’t be a little coward 
again, and say you can’t—because,” said 
Lalie, “you are to wear it this evening ; it’s 
pretty and it'll make you look nice, and Lois 
needn't know anything about it; you can 
take it as a lend, and put it back in its place 
to-morrow,” she added with a funny look, 
“all ready for Sunday. What will it harm 
wearing it once ?” 

“T’m sure Lois wouldn’t let me—Reuben 
gave it,” said the child earnestly. 

“Perhaps you never asked her, you little 
goose,” said Lallie. ‘“ At any rate it’s to be 


done. If you come without it, I'll not notice 
you—there ! 
not ?” 
“Yes, Lallie; I'll do it,” faltered Bonnie 
aneasily ; “ but if Reuben or anybody was | 
to see it——” 


Will you do as I tell you, or 
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“Didn’t I tell you, you were to go into 


Dowry by the coast?” cried Lallie impa- 
tiently, raising her voice. ‘ Are you afraid 
of the rabbits coming out of their holes and 
telling you you are a naughty little girl ?” 

*“* Of course not,” said Bonnie. 

“Then show you are not afraid by doing 
what I tell you,” rejoined Lallie; “ but, 
praps, it'll be best for you not to wear the 
trumpery thing outside ; put it inside your 
bodice, where “it can’t be seen, and then 
you'll feel all easy and comfortable. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes,” answered Bonnie, but she felt 
secretly that nothing would make her feel 
easy and comfortable wearing that brooch. 





At this moment the girls hearkened. Beth’s 
voice was heard within the hut, calling 


aloud for Bonnie. 

“There’s Gan calling! I must go, 
Bonnie with a frightened look. 

= Yes—yes, go,” said Lallie hurriedly; 
“but,” catching hold of her to detain her 
and speaking ‘imperatively, “now mind, 
Bonnie, two things—three things; not a 
word to a soul—in at Dowry by seven—and 
the brooch /” 

The shepherd’s child nodded and broke 
away. And her temptress, smiling, disap- 
peared behind the tamarisk. How like the 
serpent Lallie was! She had presented the 
forbidden fruit, and she was smiling, because 
| the timid hand of her victim was outstretched 
| to take it. So is the story of Eden being 
repeated around us every instant of time— 
in the school, in the business, in the home, 
in the street—the forbidden fruit is ever 
being presented in a thousand pleasant and 
attractive forms. Oh, what need we have 
for saying continually, “Cast me not away 
from Thy Presence, and take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me!” for the acceptance of the 
fruit means banishment from God, and in 
His strength alone can we stand firm to 
resist it. 

After her conversation with the shepherd’s 
child, Lallie, with that little malicious smile 
on her lips, went over the hill towards the 
mansion. She pulled off her hat, and fanned 
herself with it as she went along singing every 
now and then, and walking out. quickly. 
She was going home “to attend to that very 
particular business” she had spoken of to 
Bonnie, and she was afraid of being late. 
The sun was hot enough to give her sun- 
stroke, but she kept up the “pace—if she 
sauntered she might lose what her wicked 
heart was intent on getting. She meant to 
| go “rich” to the circus to-night at whatever 
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cost. She arrived in the hollow, hot and 
panting. Passing through the broad place 
where there used to be gates—now there 
were only the posts standing—she got into 
the avenue which led up to the mansion. 
And here her flushed cheeks got cooled. 
There was always a cool air down amongst 
the trees on the hottest day in the year, 
and, though so buried in the hollow that 
the sea was invisible, the wind from the 
rough coast was often felt, and its surges 
were distinctly heard at the mansion, thun- 
dering wildly in wintertime, and mur- 
The sun 
through the chestnuts was tracing a pattern 
all up the gravel path of the avenue, showing 
up the weeds that grew there and the abun- 
dant growth on either hand of manifold ferns 
and grasses. The windows of the mansion 
were encrusted with dirt, the blinds, closely 
drawn as usual, were deeply yellow—they 


. had been white once, and about the sombre 


stone porch and the ledges and buttresses 
birds had built their nests, and twittered 
and chattered and brought up their young 
every year without fear of being disturbed. 
Everything told of neglect and decay as far 
as man was concerned ; yet there was some- 


thing wonderfully pleasant and reposeful | 


about the old place with the sun shining on 
it this warm spring day. God had made the 
grounds beautiful in every part; there was 
not a stone but was covered with some little 
lichen or moss—a study and a poem in itself 
—not an inch of soil where a fern or a flower 


did not grow, not a tree round whose trunk | 


the tender ivy did not cling and climb, and 
for music— 


“ Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their ys, 
And carol of Love’s praise. 
The merry lark her matins sings aloft ; 
The thrush replies ; the mavis descant plays; 
The ousel shrills; the redbreast warbles soft; 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent 
To this day’s merriment.” 


And there was ever the sound of the sea, 
which to some ears is music of the best. 
Lallie never paused an instant to take breath 
in this cooler climate. She passed up under 
the green shade of the chestnuts at the same 
pace as she had come over the hill, and 
entered the mansion at the side, descending 
a flight of crumbling stone steps leading to 
a narrow door which gave on to the base- 
ment and cellars. Here all was dark, and 
smelling mouldy and damp. The walls of 
the passages and huge kitchens, in which in 
former days the viands for many a stately 
banquet had been prepared, were blotched 


with mildew, and water was trickling down | 


} 

them in many places. The only dry spot 
seemed to be the little dark cellar-like 
/room which Lallie and her father inhabited ; 
|for, in spite of all her fine tales to the 
shepherd’s child of her grandeur at the man- 
sion—carved furniture, crimson counter- 
panes, and silver to drink out of—the hind 
and his daughter lived very humbly under- 
ground. Save for the purposes of dusting and 
cleaning which she was supposed to do, but 
seldom did, unless she wanted to curry favour 
with her father or to look at herself in a long 
glass, Lallie never penetrated into the large, 
silent regions above. The long, empty rooms 
with all the furniture covered up under 
yards of white sheeting, and the dirty yellow 
blinds drawn over every window, depressed 
her spirits and made her prefer the base- 
ment, where, notwithstanding its damp and 
other disadvantages, she felt thoroughly at 
home. 

The door at the foot of the crumbling 
steps was heavy and apt to stick when the 
wood got swollen after rain. Knowing its 
temper, Lallie charged resolutely at it with 
her elbow, and in a moment it swung back 

|and she was groping her way along the 
| passage, feeling the walls with her hands as 
she went along, for it was dark to eyes 
| accustomed to the sunny world without. 
|She arrived at another door presently, 
| which she also burst open with her elbow. 
| Lallie was evidently in the mood to brook 
'no hindrance, as she had a plan in her 
| head. 

Whenever the hind’s daughter had plans 
| in her head, she allowed nothing to stop her 
|—obstacles in the way were resolutely 
| pushed aside and overcome. She had a will 
| of iron and the physical strength of a horse. 
She would hardly have hesitated to charge a 
stone wall if she had made up her mind to 
get on the other side. 

Ah, if only that iron will had been exer- 
cised on the side of God and right, what a 
power for good Lallie would have been in 
the world! How she would have influenced 
and strengthened and upheld others weaker 
than herself on the difficult road to heaven 
by the sight of her great perseverance and 
courage—how many a failing brother would 
have taken heart again, seeing her deter- 
mination to break down every obstacle that 
cast a shadow between her and the golden 
gates of the heavenly city! Whata crown at 
the last day might have been hers! But, 
alas! Lallie had ranged herself on the other 
side—the side of wrong; instead of up- 








holding and strengthening the timid and 
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weak around her in what was true and holy, 
she exercised that iron will of hers in luring 
them on to wickedness, and she was a 
tremendous power in the world for evil. Her 
plans were always wicked plans, but the one 
she had in her head to-day, which had made 
her hurry home so fast, was as base as any 
her head had carried for many aday. You 
will know presently what it was. She burst 
open the door as I have said, and entered her 
sleeping-chamber. It was a small apartment 
with cobwebs and big spiders in every corner, 
and damp showing on the walls; it was lit 
by one small window, high up, with bars in 
front, but the ivy peeped in and twined 
lovingly about so as to make a framework 
of leaves all around. Otherwise there was 
nothing pretty in Lallie’s room ; everything 
proclaimed neglect and disorder; and on 
this particular morning it had the appear- 
ance of an old clothes’ shop in a London 
slum. Garments of every hue were cast 
about on the floor, on the low bed, on the 
chairs ; bonnets and hats were strewn about, 
feathers and artificial flowers mingled with a 
crowd of ribbons, false hair, false jewellery, 
and finery of every description. A general 
turn-out preparatory to departure seemed to 
be the meaning of this wardrobe display, for 
on the floor, lying open to show its clean 
striped lining, was a brand-new portmanteau 
of buff-coloured leather. On the outside two 
large letters were painted, “ L. S.,” which set 
forth to the world that this portmanteau be- 
longed to Lallie Spens. Lallie meant to take 
a portmanteau and clothes with her to the 
circus to-night, as well as “a bag of silver 
and a bag of gold.” 


CHAPTER IV.—AT THE MANSION. 


IMMEDIATELY on entering Lallie added to 
the confusion in this little dark cobwebbed 
apartment by flinging aside her jaunty hat 
and casting off the fantastic dress she was 
in. ‘Treffery’s beads were torn from her 
arms and tossed anywhere with bodice and 
skirt, and the big brass earrings were taken 
out and thrown on the bed. Then she began 
putting on other clothes, such clothes as you 
would hardly imagine her gaudy wardrobe 
could have produced. First a plain print 
gown was donned, then a coarse bib-apron, 
and lastly a close-fitting cap was drawn over 
her splendid hair and tied under the chin. 

All these things had belonged to her dead 
mother. Lallie had never worn them before ; 
it was part of her “plan” to wear them to- 
day. All the time she had been dressing, she 
had a little smile on her face. When fully 








equipped, she moved to the looking-glass hang- 
ing near the window, and stood before it to 
view herself. The sight of her own face in 
the tight-fitting cap amused her. She made 
a hideous grimace, opening her great eyes 
and lifting her lips over her broad clenched 
teeth. 

“My! what do I look like?” she said, 
“Like a lunatic at Tackport Sylum, or old 
Mother Beth just ready for bed!” 

No, indeed; like nothing so good. If 
Lallie had likened herself to a panther on 
whom, for sport, somebody had tied a night- 
cap, she would have been nearer the mark. 
She turned from the glass, and rummaged 
out from a cupboard in the wall a long feather 
broom, with which she first tickled up a big 
spider in the ceiling-corner, and then went 
out into the passage, and walked with de- 
mure step into the kitchen, which she and 
her father used as their sitting-room. A 
dark place this was, very small and stuffy, 
and crowded with furniture. 

There were odd chairs in oak of antique 
design, and a Chippendale sideboard—much 
broken and disfigured by long and careless 
usage, but which would yet have fetched a 
good price in Wardour Street—occupied quite 
a quarter of the apartment. 

All the crockery and cooking utensils were 
huddled upon this sideboard in the utmost 
disorder ; they looked as if they were never 
cleaned or dusted, if indeed they were ever 
used. The fact was, Lallie hated cooking, 
as she hated every other womanly domestic 
duty, and she hardly ever thought it worth 
while to prepare a meal which required stew- 
pan ordish. She preferred herself when she 
was hungry to cut off a hunch of bread and 
cheese and eat it without preparation and 
trouble. “It wasall nonsense about spread- 
ing a table-cloth and getting knives and forks 
together and plates and dishes when there was 
all the bother of washing them up afterwards,” 
she would say. So the hind had to be con- 
tented with snatches of cold food at such 
times as he was hungry, or else to cook his 
hares and boil his potatoes himself. 

The walls were covered with rusty old 
guns, fishing-tackle and whips, stuffed birds 
in cases, and everything else imaginable that 
could hang on a nail. The ceiling, which was 
low-pitched, was nearly hidden by hares and 
rabbits hanging on lines, and by flitches of 
bacon and ropes of onions suspended from 
string. With such cellars and unoccupied 
spaces as there were in this undergrourd 
region, one wondered why game and eatables 
and everything else should be crammed into 
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this small kitchen where the hind and his | up the hill to Bonnie, and she had watched 


daughter lived, but it was part of their bad 

management to have it so. Liallie’s idea was 

to have everything at once “to hand,” to 

save herself trouble. She did not care how 

slovenly and untidy the home became, and 

the hind, anxious for peace, let things go, 

and tried to forget the time when all was so 

different. His wife had been the most careful 

of housewives, and while she had lived his | 
home had been well ordered and happy. 

The kitchen, like Lallie’s sleeping-chamber, 
had a small prison-like window with iron 
bars in front, but here, as well, there was the 
green ivy twisting round and about the iron, 
telling of God’s willingness and power to 
make beautiful even ugly hard things. A 
fire burned in the grate notwithstanding the | 
heat of the day, for the hind had been cook- 
ing himself a steak, and, to make the stuffy | 
little place stuffier still, it reeked with tobacco | 
smoke and the smell of brandy. 

Thomas Spens, the hind, was sitting after | 
his dinner under the window in his stiff elbow- | 
chair, with his legs stretched out in front of 
him, and his eyes staring up at the hares and | 
rabbits hanging from the ceiling. While he 
smoked a long clay pipe he drank freely of the | 
brandy-and-water which stood in a tumbler on | 
a table at his elbow. He was a tall man of 
heavy build, someway past sixty, with a very | 
red face deeply furrowed, and snow-white hair. 
He was once the lightest-hearted and merriest 
of men, liked by everybody, and welcomed 
wherever he went, but now he was stern and 
grave, morose and violent in temper ; he was 
consciousthat everybody but Lallie shunned 
him, and was afraid of him. Her light con- | 
duct and*rebellious ways were the cause of 
it. It nearly killed him to hear the things 
of her that he did, and to know that they 
were true. If they had been slanders he 
would have known what to do. He would 
have made the tongues that uttered them on 
market-days at Simmons’s smart for their 
wickedness, but as it was he had to hear and 
be silent. 

There was one thing Thomas Spens felt 
always thankful for—Lallie’s mother was be- 
yond the ken of it all; she at least had been 
spared from knowing the pain, “ sharper than | 
the serpent’s tooth,” of having a thankless 
child. He knew it, and he knew that it 
would have broken that mother’s heart. He 
was dressed in rough home-spun clothes, and 
had on leathern gaiters. He had been riding 
since the early morning, going the rounds of 
the farms and collecting rents. Lallie had | 
seen her father return just before she went | 


him dive deep into his pockets and bring out 
two heavy bags—one of silver and one of 
gold—and deposit them in a cash-box which 
he kept in an iron safe in the wall. Lallie 
saw him put the keys of the cash-box and 
safe back into the pocket of his coat, and she 
made, for some reason, a particular note of the 
keys going back into his pocket. With de- 
mure step, unlike her usual bounce, she 
entered the kitchen and stepped back feign- 
ing surprise when she saw her father seated 
there. He too gazed in blank astonishment. 
Never before had he seen her in such garb; 
and after staring a moment he removed the 
pipe from his mouth and exclaimed in a tone 
of surprise, 

“ Lallie /” 

“Yes, father,” said Lallie quietly, as if 
there was nothing astonishing about her at 
all. ‘What's the matter—what are you 
staring at—ain’t I right ?” 

“What have you got on? I can’t see. 
Come nearer,” he said, puckering up his eyes 
to see clearer, and drawing in his feet and 
raising himself in his chair; “come nearer 
the light.” 

It was part of Lallie’s plan to play the 
dutiful daughter to-day. She obeyed her 
father and came nearer the window, carry- 
ing her broom in her hand. He still kept 





| his eyes puckered up and looked. 


“ What have you got on your head ?” he 
asked at last. ‘ What’s that white thing ?” 

“A cap, to be sure,” answered Lallie, 
“and just a print gown and apron. Don’t 
you think it’s sensible for dusting ?” 

“Yes, very sensible,” said the hind, still 


puzzled at Lallie’s quiet demeanour. “ But 
are you really going dusting?” He sus- 


pected still that she was playing him some 
joke. 

“Why, yes, father; don’t you see my 
broom?” replied Lallie. ‘The rooms are 
wanting a regular good dusting and clean- 
ing. The sun shows up the dust so, and I 
thought this afternoon, while you was out, 
I'd give a regular out-and-out clean-up to 
one or two of the worst. Don’t you think 
it'll be well ?” 

“Yes,” answered her father slowly; “you 
don’t often do it, Lallie.” 

“No, father; I’ve not been a good one 
for the dusting, I'll own,” replied Lallie, as if 
in the matter of dusting alone she had failed 
in her duties. “I thought I’d surprise you 
while you was out.” 

Then Lallie had resolved to try and please 
him for once, thought the father; yet he 
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was afraid to be too pleased ; the change in 
her manner towards him was so sudden, her 
appearance was so strange. Might she not 
be playing him a trick still? Alas, poor 
man, he had good cause for being cautious 
in meting out the measure of satisfaction he 
would allow to himself. Liallie had so often 
played him false before ! 

“T tell you what, father,” said Lallie, sud- 
denly looking round at the tall clock in the 
corner, which had ticked there for the last 
hundred years, “ you'll be late for the farms 
at Tolrice and those places, if you don’t start 
soon. I thought you was in the saddle and 
gone long ago” (which was untrue ; she had 
thought nothing of the kind). 

* Ah, yes. Well, I must be off,” said the 
hind, getting up from his chair. His head 
almost touched the ceiling when he stood. 
He put out his pipe and tossed off the remain- 
der of his brandy-and-water. 

“ You won’t ride in that thick coat, father, 
surely, this weather ?” said Lallie, who, as a 
rule, never troubled herself about his clothes 
being thick or thin, shabby or otherwise. “It’s 
just broiling outside; you'll be melted going 
along the sands to Tolrice.” 

“7 don’t know,” said the bailiff consider- 
ingly. “I wore it this morning.” 

“ But I know you will, father; the heat’s 
just fit to kill you,” persisted Lallie. “ Now 
just take my advice, and wear this one ; it’s 
a deal lighter”—reaching down from a peg 
a loose coat of thin velveteen. Lailie came to- 
wards him with it. and as she did so she looked 
np, simply, even sweetly, into the old man’s 
face; for Lallie could look sweet when she 
chose. She was a born actress, and could 
dispose her countenance to fit any part she 
was playing. 

Something in her face, as he met it at 
that moment, strangely touched the hind. 
It brought back to him a little brown face 
set round with frills that he remembered 
long ago, in those happy days when a little 
child used to trot after him in the fields and 
prattle to him the baby talk that only he 
could understand. Ah! he felt he could never 
turn his back upon Lallie, never disown her, 
do what she might, as long as God spared 
him that holy remembrance. So the child’s 
face, seen through the vista of past years, 
now only a remembrance and a shadow, kept 
him true to the highest instincts of manhood, 
fidelity to trust, and boundless capacity for 
love and forgiveness, which are all noble 
and Christ-like things. Thomas Spens did 
what he had not done for years—he took 
Lallie’s up-turned face between his two 





palms, and, stooping down, kissed her fer- 
vently on the forehead. 

Then he took off his home-spun coat and 
got into the lighter velveteen one, Lallie help- 
ing him to tug it on his broad shoulders at 
the back, and assuring him that before he 
got half-way along the burning Tolrice sands 
he would be blessing her for her recommen- 
dation. She followed him out into the yard 
to get his horse. She kept him talking about 
a dozen trivial things while he put on saddle 
and bridle; she gave him not a moment for 
thought, and all the while she felt complacent 
because the homespun coat lay in the kitchen 
with the pockets undisturbed. Her plan was 
succeeding so nicely! The. bailiff got into 
the saddle and started. He had gone some 
paces down the avenue, watched by Lallie, 
when he suddenly reined in his powerful 
brown cob, who was inclined to be restive, 
and shouted over his shoulder, “ My keys, 
Lallie! Ive forgotten my keys! They’re 
in the right-hand pocket of the home-spun !” 
Lallie reddened and. made a grimace, which 
none but the birds saw. Here was a hitch 


in her plan; but she was up to it; she was 


not to be beaten ! 

“Yes, father,” she called, and vanished into 
the mansion. Another moment she came 
running down under the chestnut shade, with 
keys in her hand. She mounted on tip-tue 
and tucked them herself into the breast pocket 
of his coat, for both his hands were occupied 
curbing in the horse. 

Then Thomas Spens rode off at a gallop, 
never doubting that the keys he carried with 
him were those of his cash-box and safe, and 
Lallie exultingly turned back to complete 
“her important business” in the mansion. 
Did she go up and dust, think you? No; 
the very first thing she did on re-entering the 
dark passage was to hurl the feather broom 
with reckless force to the very end of it. 
She was unmindful that a poor cat lay on 
some straw with newly-born kittens just 
where the broom fell—what did it matter if 
they were hurt or frightened? Lallie was 
cruel, ah, so cruel! She had changed in one 
instant from the demure housemaid back 


into the treacherous and lawless Lallie. Off 


went her cap next, and then her bib apron, 
and print dress, all of which she made to 
follow the broom; then she went hastily into 
her sleeping chamber, and worked there 
really hard for about fifteen minutes, cram- 
ming the clothes and ornaments that lay 
about in every direction into the brand- 
new portmanteau which was open on the 
ground. She worked as if she had not a 
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moment to lose, and her exertions made her 
hot and breathless. Having packed, she pro- 
ceeded to don her finery again ; the gaudy 
hat, the striped petticoat, Treffery’s beads, 
and the big brass earrings, were all put on. 

The last thing she did was to reach down 
from a rail on the wall a little Daguerreotype 
portrait in a heavy frame such as travelling 
photographers take at fairs, and tuck it into 
the bosom of her dress. The portrait re- 
presented the poor boy Mike Pollen, now 
doing a term in Tackport gaol, a fine kindly- 
looking fellow enough, who had lived honestly 
and found all his pleasure in healthy farm 
life till one unhappy day he made the ac- 
quaintance of Lallie Spens. But for her and 
her vicious companions, the people said, Mike 
would still have been an honest fellow, follow- 
ing his father’s plough, and Tolrice farm 
would still have been filled with merry, happy 
people. Now there was a board up “To be 
let.” 

Mike’s family could not stand the dis- 
grace the son had brought on them—they 
had left the country and gone no one knew 
whither, to get lost somewhere in a crowd. 
The fact of the broken-up home, and all the 
suffering she had brought upon innocent 
people, did not trouble Lallie in the least. 
What did trouble her was the fact that Mike 
was in prison, and that she was separated from 
him, for if she were capable of a real affec- 
fio for anything or anybody in the world, 
Iallie entertained it for the young farm 
labourer at Tolrice; without him she had 
found life so monotonous and dull that she 
had resolved to quit the mansion, and have 
achange. On the other side of the water 
she would be able perhaps to forget the creak 
of the wheel, and the horrid striped jacket 
that always rose up now whenever she 
thought of Mike. And this going away 
fitted in well with the chance she had got at 
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last of avenging herself upon Beth for her 
condemnation of Mike. 

Lallie thus equipped bade farewell to her 
apartment in these terms, “Good-bye, you 
horrid little spidery den!” caught up the 
portmanteau in her strong hands and hur 
ried to the kitchen. Here she completed 
her base and wicked plan. Like a stealthy 
cat, she took the keys out of the homespun 
coat, and moved towards the safe. Only the 
clock ticked, only the birds twittered in the 
ivy, yet she felt nervous as she fitted the 
key into the lock and turned it. The air 
seemed full of voices shouting at her; hun- 
dreds of eyes seemed watching her. She 
opened the safe, she fitted the other key 
into the cash-box which lay at the bottom. 
She took out of it a bag of silver and a bag 
of gold. 

“ Thief! thief!” the voices shouted, and 
again louder, “Stop her!—help, help! 
thieves !” 

Lallie literally flew out of the kitchen, 
grasping the portmanteau, and clutching the 
bags. 

She felt as if she were being pursued by 
an angry, roaring host. Along the dark 
passage she went, and burst open the door, 
and rushed out into the sunshine! Nothing 
in the whole world would have induced her 
to go back for one second into the mansion. 
She ran down the avenue on to the high 
road with her heart thumping, and never 
slackened her speed till a ligh. spring cart 
came into view. She jumped into it. She 
and the driver were friends; it had been 
arranged that he should pick her up and 
take her into Dowry, and not till the de- 
serted mansion was some miles at the back 
of them, did Lallie Spens lose the sound of 
those voices shouting in her ear, “ Thief! 
thief!” ‘Many a lash in the dark doth con- 
science give the wicked.’ 








TO THE CATHEDRAL BELL. 


From the German of Josef Graen. 





RAW me heavenwards, lo! thou swingest pealing, 
Hearts are throbbing answer to thy voice ; 
Holy Bronze! thy soul to mine revealing, 
Guide and strengthen, let my praise rejoice! 


Let the simple song that tells thy splendour, 
Full and free, (thy tones resembling), sweep; 
Till, o’er fading circles, low and tender 
Calm reposing, bids the music sleep. 


Bids it, dreamlike, soar to regions holy, 

Where with stainless light thy raptures blend ; 
Bids it, purified and chastened, slowly, 

Softly, on the homes of earth descend. 


Thou art human, loving whispers breathing — 
Life’s ignoble market teems below : 

Hushed is discord—surely thou wert wreathing 
Harmonies around the human woe. 


Sometimes, on the wings of thunder drifted, 
(While the groans of men seem dull and faint), 

Thou, on storm and eddying winds uplifted, 
Utterest, terror-stricken, deep complaint. 


Or thy vespers, when the day is waning, 
Make the labour, make the sorrow cease; 

Sweeter make the little joys remaining; 
Welcome love; and knit the bond of peace. 


Language thrilling, known to every nation, 
Only voice of ages long gone by, 

Pealing gladly at their first creation— 
Knelling leadest to eternity. 


To the songs that girt my cradle swaying, A 
Distance gave thy tones in softened powers ; 
And the stripling left his joyous playing, V 


Paled to hear thy clanking dreary hours. 




















And a nameless charm, a homely longing, Gentle singer! when thy lay caressing 
Touches now the traveller, time-worn man, Murmurs, “ Come, to rest your footsteps turn,” 
When thy wondrous chimes, familiar thronging, Spare another, yet another blessing : 
Greet him, where, long since, a child he ran. | Breathe, in music, prayers upon my urn. 
A. A. HOFFMANN. 











CHILDREN, AND THE CHILD CHRIST. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


Preached in Gestminster Abbey, Ennocents’ BD 


ap, 1886. 
“ And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom : and the grace of God was with him.”—Lwuxz ii. 40. 


| to weep for the loss of the father or mother 
| who loved you so tenderly; or He may 
| cause you to suffer, as thousands of poor 
little children have to suffer, from poverty 
or hunger or unkindness. I know that to 
most of you God is so loving and tender that 


N Y short sermon this afternoon, my 
4" children, will be addressed to you alone. 
I shall think of you, and not of all the other 
persons who are here present. A good 
bishop, who now for many years has gone 
to his rest, told me that once, after he had 
been preaching in a London church, he saw | He spares you from all these trials; yet even 
a little boy standing by one of the pews with | then—and then, indeed, all the more, out of 
red and swollen face, crying as if his heart | love and gratitude to Him—you must learn, 
would break. The kind wife of the bishop | for Christ’s sake, to be unselfish ; and to give 





stopped and said to the child, ‘“ What is the 
matter with you, my little fellow?” And 
he, pointing to the bishop, said, “The man 


| up many things ; and to do what others like, 
| not what you would like; and to be obe- 
' dient, when you would rather do something 


spoke to me; the man spoke to me.” The | else; and to go to lessons, when you would 
preacher had not been thinking of chil-| rather play; and to go to bed, when you 
dren at all; but something in the sermon | would rather sit up; and to get up, when 
had touched the little boy’s heart, had sped | you would like to lie in bed ; and to be meek 
like an arrow to its mark in his conscience. | and gentle and forgiving when you are 





Now it will be very far from my object to 
trouble the heart of any one of you to-day ; 
but when you go away [ should like you to 


| tempted to speak angry wor 


ls, or to be 
proud, and wilful, and troublesome. And 


you should try to learn this all the more be- 


think, each one of you, that “the man spoke | cause God has been very good to you, and 


to you.” 


| because the Lord Jesus Christ, being so rich, 


1. It was only on Saturday that we kept | yet for your sakes became poor. Shall I tell 
the joyous festival of Christmas, and yet the | you what a princess wrote—the Princess 
three days since then have been days sacred | Amelia, who was an aunt of our good Queen 


to martyrs—that is, to those who for Christ’s 


| Victoria, and who after long and painful 


sake were cruelly slain ;—first, the young | sickness and trial died at an early age /— 


man, St. Stephen, then the old man, St. 
John, and to-day the little innocent children | 
whom Herod murdered when he wished to | 
slay the child Jesus. And the reason for 
this is to teach us, that while Christ came | 
to make us happy, yet we must not there- | 
fore think that we shall escape trouble. Iti: 
to teach us that all Christians—young men, | 
and old men, and even little children—must | 
learn to deny themselves for Jesus’ sake. | 
Those little innocents at Bethlehem are not 
the only children who have perished even in 
childhood. In cruel wars, in the sieges of 
cities, in famines and plagues and shipwrecks, 
many and many a little child has perished ; 
and sometimes, when men hated and burit | 
each other for religious opinions, even little 
children have had to die for Christ’s sake— 
martyrs, like those holy innocents in deed 
though not in will. And though none of | 
you will ever be called to die in your child- 
hood for Jesus’ sake, yet God, in His unseen | 
providence, may send you pain, or sickness, | 
or accident, or even death ; or you may have | 


| 


“Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed and danced, I talked and sung, 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamt not of sorrow, care, or pain. 
Oh! then, in those bright hours of glee, 
I thought the world was made for me. 


“But when the hour of trial came, 
And sickness shook my feeble frame, 
And folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could sing and dance no more,— 
Oh! then, I thought how sad ’twould be, 
Were only this world made for me.” 

You too, my children, must learn that the 
world was not made for you, but that you 
must think of others, and be obedient, and 
sweet, and kind. 

2. Now, whenever you are tempted to be 
rude or wilful or unloving, think that your 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who loved 
you so, and died for you, and is your Good 
Shepherd, and would fain carry you like 
lambs in His bosom, was once a little child 
like you, and wants you to be good and holy 
as He was. 

“Was not our Lord a little child, 
Taught by degrees to!pray, 


By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day?” 
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Yes, He was once a little child, subject to 

His parents at Nazareth, so that He knows 

all your temptations, all your little troubles. 

And it was just such little children as you 

that He took up in His arms, and laid His 

hands upon, and blessed. Is it not won- 

derful to think that He, the Lord of Time 

and all the worlds, came to us once as 

a little babe, and played as a child in the 

shop of the carpenter at Nazareth? There 

was once a pious, godly bishop who had 

often earnestly prayed that God would show 

him what Jesus was like in His youth. Now 

once the bishop had a dream, and in his 

dream he saw a poor carpenter working at 

his trade, and beside him a little boy gather- 

ing up chips. Then came in a maiden, 

clothed in green, who called them both to 

come to the meal, and set bread and milk | 
before them. All this the bishop seemed to | 
see in his dream, standing behind the door 
that he might not be seen. Then the little 
boy began and said, “Why does that man 
stand there? Will he not come in also and 
eat with us?” And this so frightened the | 
bishop that he woke. But he need not have | 
been frightened, for does not Jesus say, “ If 

any man hear my voice, and open the door, | 
I will come in to him, and sup with him, and 

he with me.” And whether the dream be | 
true or not, we know that Jesus in His | 
childhood and youth looked and acted like | 
other children, “in fashion like a man,” 
“yet without sin.” 

3. And there have been pure and sweet 
and holy children who have thought so much 
of the child Jesus that they have seemed to 
see Him. There was once a boy whose name 
was Edmund Rich, and who is called St. 
Edmund of Canterbury; and his brother 
tells us that once, when, at the age of twelve, 
he had gone into the fields from the bois- 
terous play of his companions, he thought 
that the child Jesus appeared to him, and 
said, “Hail, beloved one!” And he, won- 
dering at the beautiful child, said, “ Who art 
thou, for certainly thou art unknown to 
me?” And the child Jesus said, “How comes 
it that Iam unknown to thee, seeing that I | 
sit by thy side at school, and wherever thou 
art, there do I go with thee? Look on my 
forehead, and see what is there written.” 
And Edmund looked, and saw the name 
“Jesus.” “This is my name,” said the child; 
“write it on thy heart, and it shall protect 
thee from evil.” Then He disappeared, on 
whom the angels desire to look, leaving the 
little boy Edmund with passing sweetness in 
his heart. | 
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4. Now you, my children, may never see 
the child Jesus even in vision as Edmund 
did, and yet you may all see Him, every one 
of you, by the eye of faith. There lived, 
fifteen hundred years ago, a saint whose 
name was Jerome, and he loved so much the 
thought of the child Christ, that he left 
Rome, and went and lived for thirty long 
years in a cave at Bethlehem, close by the 
cavern-stable in which Christ was born. And 
when men wished to invite him by earthly 
honours to work elsewhere, he said, “Take 
me not away from the cradle where my Lord 
was laid. Nowhere can I be happier than 
there. There do I often talk with the child 
Jesus, and say to Him, ‘Ah, Lord! how can 
I repay thee?’ And the child answers, ‘I 
need nothing. Only sing thou “Glory to 
God, and peace on earth.”’ And when I say 
‘Nay! but I must yield thee something ;’ 
the Holy Child replies, ‘Thy silver and thy 
gold I need not. Give them to the poor. 
Give me only thy sins to be forgiven.’ And 
then do I begin to weep, and say, ‘Oh, thou 
blessed child Jesus, take what is mine, and 
give me what is thine !’” 

Now in this way, by the eye of faith, you 
may all see the child Jesus, and “ unseen yet 
ever near,” you may feel His presence, and 
He may sit by your side at school, and be 
with you all day to keep you from harm, 
and to drive away bad thoughts and naughty 
tempers, and send His angels to watch over 
you when you sleep. 

5. But remember that the surest way not 
to see Jesus, but to displease Him, is to do 
anything which you know to be wrong. You 
must always remember, when you think of 
Him, that— 

“ The most childish sin that man can do 
Is yet a sin which Jesus never did 
When Jesus was a child, and yet a sin 
For which in lowliness He caine to die.” 


So I hope that, morning and evening, you 


| fold your hands and lift up your hearts in 


prayer, that in His love to you He may make 
you like Him, and may come and live with 
you always even till you die. You need not 
be afraid what you say to Him. He loves 
and will hear the simplest prayer, if only it 
is sincere. Once there was carried into a 


| great hospital a poor little ragged miserable 


boy, who had been run over in the streets 
and dreadfully hurt. And all night he kept 
crying and groaning in his great pain; and 
at last a good youth, who lay in the bed 
next to him, said, “My poor livile fellow, 
won't you pray to Jesus to ease your pain ?” 
But the little wretched sufferer had never 
heard anything at all about Jesus, and asked 
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who Jesus was. And the youth gently told 
him that Jesus was Lord of all, and that He 
had come down to die for us. And the boy 
answered, “Oh, I can’t pray to Him; He’s 
so great and grand, and He would never 
hear a poor street-boy like me; and I don’t 
know how to speak to Him.” “Then,” said 
the youth, “ won’t you just lift your hand 
to Him out of bed, and when He passes by 
He will see it, and will know that you want 
Him to be kind to you, and to ease your pain ?” 
And the poor crushed suffering boy lifted 
out of the bed his little brown hand, and 
soon afterwards he ceased to groan; and 
when they came to him in the morning the 
hand and the poor thin arm were still up- 
lifted, but they were stiff and cold; for 
Jesus had indeed seen it, and heard that 
mute prayer of the agony of that strayed 
lamb of His fold, and He had grasped the 
little soiled trembling hand of the sufferer, 
and had taken him away to that better, hap- 
pier home where He will love also to make 
room for you and me, if we seek Him with 
all our hearts, and try to do His will. 


6. I have only one word more to say to | 
you, and that is to tell you one other way in | 
which you can see that dear Lord who| 


died for you. You may see Him in prayer, | brethren, ye did it unto me.” 








and you may see Him by always trying to 
be good, and you may see Him also in the 
poor whom He loves, and by being kind 
to them, and to one another, and to all. 
You don’t know what it is to be sent to 
school in the morning without a morsel of 
breakfast, and to come back to find no fire to 
sit by, and nothing but a scanty crust of 
bread to eat. You don’t know what it is to 
be sent out shivering and in rags into the 
snow, and to be kicked, beaten and starved by 
drunken fathers and mothers. But these 
sad and cruel things happen to many little 
English children in these London streets who 
are not blest as you are. And Jesus says to 
you, “In helping these you help me.” 
Would it not be a terrible thing if some day 
He were to say to you, “I was hungry and 
ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me no drink; I was naked, and ye 
clothed me not; I was sick and in prison, 
and ye did not visit me”? Ahno! let Him 
rather shed on you the blessing which He 
promises to those who give even a cup of 
cold water in His name to one of His little 
ones; and then He shall some day say to 
you, before His glittering angels, “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 





THE SHORE 


IN WINTER. 


By THEODORE WOOD. 


LEAK, cheerless, and inhospitable may 
be the shore in winter, the sand flying 
in clouds before the chilling blast, and the 
spray dashing high in air as the great waves 
shatter themselves against the rocks. All 
traces of life, perchance, have vanished. 
Gone are the martins and swallows, which 
only a few short weeks ago were cleaving 
the air like streaks of living lightning. Gone 
are the hosts of insects, which in warm 
summer days thronged sands and rocks and 
cliffs. Gone are even the gulls, which, despair- 
ing of sustenance from the sea, have betaken 
themselves inland to follow the plough, and 
so to claim the aid of man while working in 
man’s behalf. 

And the human visitors to the shore are 
gone also. The bands of happy children, 
enjoying the moment as only children can ; 
the jaded workers, snatching a brief respite 
from their toil to lay up fresh stores of health 
against the coming twelvemonths’ labour ; 
the sad-faced invalids, for whom, alas, health 
and labour can be no more: all are but as 
memories of the past. The beach is a tenant- 





less world, empty, drear, and desolate ; and 
yet not without its awe, and not without its 
charm. 

Awe, inasmuch as it is the very margin of 
the land, the mystic line beyond which man’s 
dominion ceases, and nature reigns supreme. 
Here we meet with a power greater than any 
which contends with us upon dry land; a 
silent and ever-present reminder of our own 
exceeding impotence. We exercise a certain 
mastery over the land; we can claim none 
over the sea. Through the years and through 
the centuries the tides will roll in and roll 
out, until the end of all things shall arrive, 
and tide and time alike shall be no more. 

Charm, inasmuch as there is always a 
charm in leaving for awhile the haunts of 
men, and wandering in solitude where na- 
ture’s sway is uncontested and incontestable. 
Our best thoughts rise uppermost at such a 
time. We cannot but fora space be elevated, 
be raised out of ourselves, be brought into 
communion with all that is highest and 
holiest in our nature ; and we cannot but re- 
turn to our every-day life better than when we 
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came. Like the seers of old, we are endowed | the stability of that in which, all other con- 


for the time with the gift of prophecy, even 
though it be of but a limited and a personal 
nature. We see strange visions of what 
we may sometime be. We feel, in that in- 
most sensibility which is not of the mind 
alone, that we are more than human, more 
than mortal, more than mere creatures of a 
day ; and at such times, if ever, the soul 
and the spirit within us are to be felt, and 
known, and realised. 


Around us, above us, and beneath our feet 
there is no lack of food for thought; only he 
whose mental vision is blurred and dim can 
fail to find it out. Every stone upon which 
we tread, every grain of sand which the 
wind carries past us, every shell which the sea 
flings empty at our feet, is a chronicle of the 
past ; and, as such, a text for the moralist. It 
may be that it is also a prophecy—mute, but 
yet eloquent and infallible—of the future ; 
such instances are not uncommon. Here, 
for instance, is a Piddock, a simple white 
shell, fragile and unpretending, with little in 
its appearance to single it out from shells’ in 
general. 
terpret that word — scarcely even elegant ; 


yet on that shell has turned the modern | 


history of Europe: and every naturalist 
knows that its influence is not yet at an 
end. 

Does this appear an unwarrantable asser- 
tion? It is a very true one. I repeat it. 
But for the piddock, a mere mollusc such as 


Not beautiful, as we generally in- | 
|ready done, ever pulling her own work to 


that which inhabited the cast-off shell before 


us, Europe, as we know it now, would not 
exist. 


There would be no Straits of Dover, | 


no “silver streak” separating our islands | 


from the mainland; and we all know how 
great a part that silver streak has played in 
the rise and growth of England’s greatness, 
and in the consequent distribution of Conti- 
nental power. Geologists tell us, and offer 


indisputable evidence in support of their | 


statement, that once, and not so very long 
ago, the Channel did not exist; that it has 
been opened almost within historic times; 
and that we behold, in this great inroad of 
the sea, merely a prelude to that which is to 
come. But this mighty work has been the 
outcome of more influences than one. The 
sea has washed away the chalk, no doubt, but 
the piddock first honeycombed that chalk 
with its burrows, and enabled the water to 
perform a task which, unassisted, it could 
not even yet have accomplished. Let him 
who doubts this note the rapidity with which 
a piddock-infested cliff is washed away, and 


ditions being equal, the mollusc is absent. 
Day by day, and year by year, the piddock 
worked steadily on, and day by day, and 
year by year, the sea completed the task 
which the mollusc had begun. Tiny shell 
and mighty ocean co-workers in the same 
cause, undoing what tiny shell and mighty 
ocean had done in the distant past. That 
chalk, as the microscope tells us, is little 
more than a vast mass of infinitesimal shells, 
each one of which was in its day the home 
and covering of a living being. These little 
animals lived their short lives in the depths 
of ocean; died; formed with their tenantless 
abodes a sediment upon the sea-bottom ; and 
in time were raised, by some mighty convul- 
sion of nature, in the form of chalk as we 
see it now. And this chalk is washed back 
by every tide into the ocean whence it came. 
What is to be the influenee of the piddock 
in the future? It is still labouring as steadily 
as ever, and the sea still completing its half- 
performed work. Is England, in the course 
of time, to cease to be ? Is Europe at last to 
sleep with lost Atlantis beneath the waves ? 
Nature is ever undoing what she has al- 


pieces, as though dissatisfied with it, and 
wishing to build it up anew. She brings 
flowers, trees, men and women into ex- 
istence; tends them with loving care ; brings 
them to maturity; and consigns them to 
decay. The sun rises to the zenith, only to 
sink again beneath the horizon. Winter 
melts into spring, and spring into summer ; 
but summer passes into autumn, and autumn 
into winter again. 

And so it is with greater things as well. 
The earth upon which we live had its be- 
ginning; can we doubt that it also must meet 
its end? Even as we pass our little day upon 
it we see it change before our eyes, viewing, 
as it were, but one short scene in the mighty 
drama upon which the curtain must fall at 
last. Forces, animate and inanimate, are 
ever at work—above, below, and around us. 
Islands are raised from the sea; mountains 
open, and belch forth their fiery torrents 
upon the country for miles around; floods 


| perform their work of destruction ; glaciers 


(To be continued.) 


move slowly onward, and sweep hamlets 
and villages away. And the unseen forces of 
nature are working as surely and as steadily 
as the seen. That “we die daily” is no mere 
figure of speech ; at every breath we cast off 
part of our substance, effete matter from which 
the life has departed. And the earth dics 
daily too 






















Ain Mousa—* The Wells of Moses ’’—Desert of Shur. 


FROM GOSHEN TO SINAT. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, 
Autor or “IttustraTep Lerrers To My CHILDREN FROM THE Hoty Lanp.” 


SECOND PAPER. 


EFORE I attempt to describe “Ain| is a mountain region passing from the low 
+. Mousa”—“The Wells of Moses”—I think | sand hills and sandstone cliffs to the granite 
it would be well to clearly explain the leading | rocks of the central peaks ; then, that it isa 


features of that desert through which Moses | waterless region, though no part of the world 
led the chosen race. It is of great import-| shows such evidence of water action; its 
ance that we should most distinctly know | “wadies” are but dry watercourses—beds of 
that “The Desert,” or “ Peninsula of Sinai,” | old torrents; the whole country is strewn 
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with water-worn boulders ; and lastly, that 
there is little SAND in the whole region, and 
few plains. Does it strike one with wonder 
why the Old Testament is so silent as to the 
mountain character of Sinai desert? Not abso- 
lutely silent, for Exodus xxxii. 12, speaks of 
“the mountains,” and when Elijah fled into 
the desert, 1 Kings xix. 11, we are told that | 
“a great and strong wind rent the mountains, | 
and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ;” | 
and the Psalmist says, Ps. cxiv. 4, “The 
mountains skipped like rams, and the little 
hills like lambs.” Still this is about all we 
gather of the character of the land ; but then 
we have a parallel in the Christian era. St. 
Paul in his missionary journeys had passed 
through so much of the wondrous scenery of 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy—and yet not a 
word of what he saw! The mind of the an- 
cients was absorbed entirely in human doings 
and sufferings. The notice and love of land- 
scape is of modern growth ; in this respect, 
I think, catching an echo from our Lord, 
who spoke of the “sky,” the “ flowers,” the 
fields of corn “ripe to harvest.” 

So we get no help from Exodus or Num- 
bers as to the country through which the | 
Children of Israel passed. Why, even of 
Egypt, they only speak of it as aland “ where 
we sat by the flesh pots, and where we did 
eat bread to the full ;” nothing recorded of 
its palaces, pyramids, tombs, except, perhaps, 
that allusion to the great mummy pits of old 
Egypt, “ Were there no graves in Egypt that 
thou hast brought us into this wilderness ?” 
And historical art has, I fear, had something 
to do with the general ignorance. Pictures 
painted from the “inner conscientiousness ” 
of the artist have too often represented the 
“Desert” as composed of “yellow sand,” 
“blue sky,” and “green palm-trees.” Now 
we can speak of “ Ain Mousa,” and here at 
once we note the exactness of Arabic and its 
loose translation. ‘“ Ain” means a “spring.” 
“Beer” is the Arabic for “well,” and these 
so-called “ wells,” of which there are about | 
seventeen, are “springs;” an Englishman | 
seeing them for the first time would most | 
likely call them ‘ pools,” or even “ponds ;” | 
some are twelve feet across, nearly the same 
depth, but the water bubbles up from the 
bottom ; they are brackish, some worse than 
others ; ‘a few are déép, and the water is | 
raised by the ““sakeeh ? of Nubia, those water- | 
bottles put round a wheel. These have stone- 
work at their’sides, but the others are really 
“ponds” dug in the rocky soil. There is 


never any lack of supply, and before the days | 


of the Suez Canal, and the Sweet-water Canal, 


which runs parallel with the Ship Canal and 
brings Nile water, Suez got all its supply of 
fresh water from this “ Ain Mousa.” Near a 
solitary palm, which I sketched, a spring 
bubbles out of the rock, but all this water, as 
I have before said, is “ saltish,” and there is 
also a bitterish taste. I tasted the waters of 
most of these “springs,” and did not like it. 
Camels are, however, fond of it. All this 
place must at some time have been covered 
by the sea, for shells of sea-fish abound. The 
marine deposits are great, broken up by traf- 
fic, storms, and time. Much of the “sand” 
here is but broken shell. Looking from “Ain 
Mousa,” its palms, mimosa groves, and flourish- 
ing vegetation, Eastwards, the horizon was 
bounded by the ‘“ Mountains of the Tih,” 
behind which the Israelites wandered during 
the forty years, untrodden by European, ex- 
cept by my two limented friends, Professor 
Palmer and Tyrwhitt Drake. Well do I re- 
call the delight with which I welcomed the 
latter, when he, after his adventurous journey, 
entered Jerusalem, looking for all the world 


. the dirtiest of dirty Bedouin, for as “ Arabs’ 


these two Englishmen had explored the land. 
These Mountains of the Tih look so sharp and 
clear that, though accustomed to Egypt and 
Nubia, I was quite deceived as to their dis- 
tance, and one day remarked to my Sheykh, 
‘To-morrow I will start with two camels, 
to get a near view of them.” “Yes,” said 
he, “but how far do you think they are 
away ?” I said, “A morning’s march,” 
meaning ten or fifteen miles. “Two days’ 
march,” said he, “sixty miles.” (It is not so 
much as that in a “bee-line,” but a “‘ camel- 
line.”) These bar the view on the left; on 
the right, two or three miles away, stretches 
the Red Sea, on which you oft may notice 
the great steamers on their way to India. 
Across that sea lies that African coast which 
English soldiers and sailors had bitter cause 
to know so well as they went on their way 
to attack Osman Digma. 

There is a little sand just here, but we 
soon lose it. “ But if there is no sand, what 
is there?” says the reader. The following 
notes will show ; they were written on the 
spot. And here let me say I do not propose 
to give an itinerary of my own journey, but 
to sum up the most important notes made 
while sketching in the desert—where I have 
forty sketches, I illustrate this article by three. 
The notes say :— 

Ras Attaha at back, Mountains of Tih on 
left ; on right sea and African continent ; 
first sand, and low sand-hills, then plain of 
small gravel, with boulders from size of egg 
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to that of my head; bush vegetation in 
plenty; now quite a flat plain of small 
gravel ; old water-courses, with their sides 
and base of flakes of baked clay, baked by 
sun-heat ; quantities of vegetation—bushes 
like broom, which the camels are very fond 
of. Our camp is on the slope of an old water- 
course ; ground gravel, with some sand ; Tih 
Mountains are now about twenty miles off, 
the coast and sea about ten. “Wady Sadur,” 
a wild night with a few drops of rain, but 
fine sunrise shatters clouds. Hours after we 
come to “ Wady Werdan,” and here, after a 
few miles, the character of the desert has 
changed, for the Mountains of the Tih come 
up nearer (on the left hand), while low sand- 
stone hills shut out the view of the sea on 
the right. The plain is more confined, and 


is composed of limestone, gravel, some sand- , 


banks, but all seattered over with fragments 


of rocks like burnt-out cinders. The track | 


becomes more desolate and broken by the 
weird forms of sand-hills, through which the 
limestone ridges show. Now the Tih Moun- 
tains are close, and their tops are red and 
show dark off the sky, while their lower 
ridges and bases are covered with drifts of 
sand and débris. So we come to a narrower 
“wady” or “pass,” the only possible one— 
and which leads to “ Ain Hauwdrah.” The 
same grey desolation. There is but one 
“nond” or pool here, with a scanty, very 


scanty supply of water, so bad no one would 
drink it; and when I stooped to taste, my 
Arabs screamed out “Marah!” (bitter). A 
dwarf palm, a stunted palm-bush or two, 
but quantities of scrub or bush. . . . Now 
here, through this narrowed pass, the Israelites 
must have passed—the wady is the only 
road, as the sketch will show. Facts regis- 
tered on the spot are worth cartloads of 
argument. ‘This portion of desert, so briefly 
described, is always dreaded by the Arabs, 
for there is no shelter, if windy ; then it too 
often passes into that dreaded “ kamseen,” or 
sirocco, of which I have had some experience, 
having passed through three sandstorms. 
Sandstorms, or you might more properly 
call them “gravel-storms,” are frequent. Did 
the Israelites experience it? I will briefly de- 
scribe one. A bright morning with high wind, 
cold, soon passing into a gale; dark clouds like 
the darkest thunder-storm, coming up with 
the wind. The frightened camels refuse to 
proceed, so they are made to kneel down and 
their legs are securely tied together. They 
groan and roar with fright. We lie down, 
covering mouth and nostrils. The darkness 
increases—flash after flash of lightning tears 
down. I hear no thunder; there is no rain; 
the whole air is fine sand, while the desert 
looks like a sea of gravel and sand torn up by 
the fury of the wind, which is now hot. Hours 
pass. I note and make rapid sketches as well 
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Rainbow in Desert of Shur. 


as I can, but feeling as if death is very close. 
The figures of men and camels are almost 
covered. 
breaks a rope and struggles to its feet. 
are forced to pull it down again. 

comes on: the storm continues. 

three o'clock next day all is ended ; 
reigns, a sweet rainbow spans the sky. 


Night 
About 


peace 


Some poor beast in its agony | 
We | 


With | 


weary, exhausted bodies we set ourselves to | 


collect our belongings, to eat some bread, 
and drink water which is full of fine sand. 
Sand has got into everything. 

The Israelites would know the 
seen,” for it is common in the Delta, but 
there it only takes the form of a high wind 
and a grey sky, the roads only blown into 
dust. 

Great sheets of mica, flashing bright in the 
sunlight, abound over this portion of our 
route. 
wild flowers, the vine of “Sodom apple ”* 


| air and become new men. 


“ kam- | 


Vegetation gives tender greens, some | 


trailing along the ground contrast with the | 


cindery rocks. Trees torn up by the roots 
lie in the dry water-courses. Some of these 
water-courses are a mile across. ‘“ Hissop 
grows in plenty; wild sorrell, which my 
men eat. The “ Pass” 
ascends. 
a trot, soon to gallop. It is all I can do to 
keep my seat ; the other camels are blunder- 
ing along behind me. Out of breath, won- 
dering what it can mean, we breast a ridge, 
and there below I see a broad wady, a 
stream ¢ water running through it, Wady 
Gharandel, “ Elim.” A long march, you say. 


a * The Desert melon, but deadly. 
xvVI—9 


| 


| we 
is more shut in, and ; “ 
Suddenly my camel starts off at | 


But what says the Bible? Psalm ev. 37. 
“There was not one feeble person among 
their tribes.” I have known Bedouins walk 
forty miles in the day to take messages 
for me and declare they thought nothing 
of I have walked twenty-five miles in 
the day, and done a lot of sketching too. 
The air is so pure, so exhilarating. In- 
valids who seek health should go to the 
desert, away from doctors, “stocks or 
shares,” read your Bibles, drink in the pure 
The coward mob 
which went into the desert became the 
fathers of that valiant race which under 
Joshua destroyed the warlike nations and 
their heathen abominations. Will it not be 
from that Eastern land, when He, The Christ, 
returns again, that deeper faith, purer life 
will be given to the Christian Church, now 
perishing under the weight of “stonework ” 
or impeded by “ vestments” ? 

But my reader says: You speak of a 
“stream” of water. The Bible says, “ At 
Elim there were twelve wells* of water, and 
three-score and ten palmtrees.” Yes, but 
have already seen that “wells” are 
springs,” and the water here comes from 
strong springs. Let me describe. Some 
two miles up-stream from my camp the water 
issues from a spring, forms a tiny rivulet, 
with here and there deeper “pools” or 
“ponds.” It gathers strength as it goes on. 
I did not think the water good, but then I 
was drinking Nile water, for I had taken the 
precaution to have a large number of skins 


* The Revised Version properly says twelve “ springs.’” 
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‘ | 
for the use of the men, and I had two 


large barrels which a camel carried slung 
across its back. They had movable tops 
which were padlocked, so I always had 
water, and that enabled me to stay in 
places where no water was to be got; and 
the taste of Nile water spoils you for any 
other. 

There are numbers of palms, the desert 
palm, with its fringed stem and tufted base, 
tamarisk trees, green and feathery and from 
which drops what the Arabs call “ manna,” 
a sweet gum much like white honey. I have 
kept some in a tin pot for years. Little 
water birds abound, others sing in the bushes. 
Beyond my camp, and leading to the Red 
Sea, the stream forms larger pools, rocky, 
quite like a Scotch burn, where the clear 
water flashes and ripples in rapids over the 
rocks. Oh! such delightful pools, as I wan- 
der through the rank growth, startling larger 
water-birds, and seeing many tracks of the 
gazelle; one pool especially was a gem. As 
I sat down to sketch in this quiet valley 
what thoughts went through one’s mind! 
The water was very clear, the pool deep, a 
blue-green from its depth ; the upper part a 
trickling rapid over pure coloured rock ; 
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festoons of forget-me-nots and luxuriant 
masses of maiden-hair fern hung on the 
opposite bank, with many a tuft of wild 
thyme, and other plants unknown to me, 
So pure the water, so still at its lower end, 
that when a butterfly crossed the stream [ 
saw its shadow on the bottom—what wonder 
if I forgot time, till my men in alarm at my 
long absence came in search of me! What 
wonder that all Easterns love to speak of 
“springs!” What wonder that in Holy 
Writ water is always spoken of as life-giving, 
not simply as we Westerns think of it chiefly 
for its cleansing power ! 

It requires an Eastern mind or experience 
to fully understand the deep meaning of our 
Lord’s ery, “If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink,” of His gracious promise 
to the woman of Samaria, “If thou hadst 
asked of me I would have given thee living 
water,” and to comprehend that vision of the 





new heaven and new earth, the crowning 
sight of which was, “ He shewed me a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
| ceeding out of the Throne of God and the 
| Lamb.” 

|... “The springs of Elim” bring up thoughts 
| like these. 


| 





REGGIE'S 


RESOLVE. 


a Story of Chorister Life. 
By SARAH M. S. CLARKE, Avruor or “Tue Mayriower Srories,” ere. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Oh, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 
That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 
Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind.” 
Christian Year. 


EGINALD’S life as a chorister was not, | 


perhaps, quite all he had imagined that 


it would be. Very real trials lay thick in his | 


pathway, trials such as he could never have 
anticipated. For example, in order to keep 
up in scholarship with other boys of his age, 
he often had to work hard while others were 
in the playground and gymnasium. Then the 
endowment for choristers was small, and no 


scholarships or exhibitions were attached to | 


the school, consequently the occasional va- 
cancies in the choir were only sought after 


by those parents to whom it was an object | 


to have their sons educated free of expense. 
In too many cases want of means was coupled 


with want of refinement and inferior social 
| position ; therefore the choristers were rather 
| looked down upon by the rest of the school. 
This, to a boy of Reginald’s sensitive nature, 
was no light cross to bear day by day ; and 
he often shrank instinctively from contact 
with his fellow-singers. This made him dis- 
| liked by many, who called him “ prig ” and 
“upstart,” and who lost no opportunity of 
trying to “set him down.” 

But perhaps the greatest trial of all lay in 
the utter want of sympathy by which he 
was surrounded. It may seem strange and 
overstrained to speak of a craving for sym- 
pathy in the heart of a schoolboy of ten sum- 
mers or so, but it existed nevertheless. Re- 
ginald was by nature a poet, and the noble 
cathedral, the first he had ever seen, was to 
him a sudden revelation of majesty, of ex- 
quisite, awful beauty, such as, when once 
received into his soul, would colour his life 
and character to his latest hour. Over- 
whelmed at first by the rush of emotion, ere 
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three months had passed he loved the vener- | gave hera trembling hope that his early aspi- 
able pile with a depth of reverence, holy | rations would not pass off like morning dew. 
romance, and religious fervour such as it is | teginald had now been a chorister about 
given to but few children to feel, but which | three years, and he shared the honours of 
once felt must ever remain, keen and unfor- | solo-boy with a senior lad who would soon, 
gotten, a feeling apart from, if not stronger | in the natural course of things, leave the 
than, any sensation called out by the events | choir, and then Reginald would take his 
and impressions of later youth and manhood. | place. 

A sense little short of rapture would often | It was the 29th of May, of such a May as 
steal over him as he knelt in his place, join- | the old English poets loved to sing. Who 
ing in the low and tender cadence of the re- | shall tell how the cathedral looked as it stood 








sponses, or listened as the solo-boy gave | 
voice to some masterpiece of Purcell or of 
Palestrina. Tears of an emotion which he 
himself could hardly understand would rush 
to his eyes, and he would almost fancy that 


out against the cloudless sky that radiant 
morning, or how joyously the early peal re- 
sounded as the ringers waked the bells to 
their merriest tones? For the cathedral 
city was loyal to the core, and few were the 





he heard the echoes of a music that was not | citizens to be seen in the quaint, sunny mar- 
of earth. ket-place who did not wear a sprig of oak in 
The waking dream was sure to be too soon | coat or hat on Restoration Day. The lindens 
dispelled. The service ended and the choir | on the green displayed their tenderest tints, 
dismissed, it needed but the patter of impa- | and flowering shrubs and trees—laburnums, 
tient feet along the nave to remind him that | lilacs, hawthorn, and wisteria hung their 
his fellow choristers were rejoicing in release | blossoms above the grey and fern-grown 
from duty, and longing for the seamper across | walls which enclosed the leafy gardens of the 
the green which formed the one diversion of | canons’ houses. 
their morning hours. The grammar-school boys were in unusu- 
Reginald never talked about his inner feel- | ally mad spirits, for they were to have a 
ings, even to his mother, when at home for | whole holiday in honour of the day; and.an 
his short holidays; had he been inclined to | excursion for the choristers and other boarders 
do so, he would have been unable to trans- | to the not-distant seaside was talked of as a 
late them into words. He was shy as well | possibility. The service was grand that 
as sensitive, and would have blushed at a be- | morning, for the music had been most care- 
trayal of emotion more deeply than most | fully selected, and boys aad men all sang 
boys blush toown asin. And so in his little | their best. Then the choir itself was more 
world of school he was regarded by the mas- | than ordinarily bright, for the venerable and 
ters merely as a quiet, steady little fellow, | lordly presence of the Bishop filled the 
well-behaved in general ; indeed, above the | throne, while few of the canons’ stalls were 
average in that particular, making fair pro-| vacant. The Dean was in his customary 
gress in his studies, and possessing a decided | place; rare, indeed, was it for him to be miss- 
gift for music. That he would be the future | ing from it; and in the seats allotted to the 
solo-boy was soon the common prophecy. public, ladies in light fresh spring dresses 
That he was never tempted to sing to his | were to be seen in goodly show. Anthems, 
own glory instead of to the glory of God | chants, and prayers at an end, the Bishop’s 





would be too much to say. The poetry of a | 
child’s religion was his, but the undergrowth 
of firm and steady Christian principle had 





well-loved voice pronounced the words of 
blessing. Five minutes later the boys were 
racing over the green, and not one of them 


not yet climbed up to it. Sentiment may | noticed their head master crossing from the 
quickly spring up into slender height and school, and lifting his hat to the Dean, whose 
beauty, but the fair and full development of | snowy surplice and crimson hood showed 
underlying character is a matter for the sun- lin almost dazzling brightness against the 
shine and the showers of lesson-laden years | emeralds and pearls of the thickly daisied 
to foster and promote. This question as to the | turf. With ever-ready courtesy the Dean 
sound basis of Reginald’s sometimes highly-| stood still, while the master hastened to 
wrought sensations, was one which caused | accost him. For some minutes they talked 
much anxious thought to his ever-watchful | together, and then the Dean stepped onward 
mother ; but when she looked into his still | to the deanery. 

frank countenance, and listened to his boy-| “Hallo, Warleigh! here’s the verger com- 
ish chatter, ste thought she could discern an | ing after you. What have you been up to, 
increasing steadfastness of purpose, which | I should like to know?” 
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“ What! young pri 
into scrapes? Oh, shan’t I envy you when 
you get inside the Dean’s study, that’s all!” 

“Say it wasn’t me, Warleigh. Tell him 
I'd have scorned the action.” 

“Perhaps the Dean will let him off this 
time, as it’s Royal Oak day.” 

And thus pursued by the jests and jeers 
of his companions, Reggie, in obedience to 
the verger’s summons, bent his steps towards 
the Deanery gates, searching memory and 
conscience the while to discover any act 
which could have brought him under the 
supreme displeasure. He was admitted at 
once, and ushered through the long passages 
into the library. In another moment the 
door was closed behind him, and he found 
himself face to face with the Dean. Though 
feeling somewhat nervous, there was more 
curiosity than fear in his mind as he made 
a low bow, for the choir boys, both good and 
naughty, all looked upon the Dean as their 


g, have you been getting | 


go. Beas much of a comfort to your poor 

mother as you can, and never forget the 

lessons you have learned in the cathedral.” 
Making a sign to the young chorister, the 


| Dean knelt beside him and said a short, 


especial friend and patron, and it was no | 


uncommon thing for one of them to be sent 
for to his study. But one glance at the 
Dean’s face caused Reginald’s heart to stand 
still, and then to throb with a wild and un- 


known dread. There was such intense pity | 


in every line of that benignant countenance, 
that Reggie needed not his first words to be 
assured that some calamity had happened or 
was going to happen to him. 

“Warleigh, my poor boy, I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

The boy bowed, he could not speak. The 
Dean drew him nearer, and laid one hand 
upon his head. 

“You must prepare yourself for sorrowful 

- news, Reginald.” 

“ What is it, please, sir?” was all that 
Reginald could say, and the moment seemed 
like hours. 

“Poor child! I will not keep you in sus- 
pense: your father is ill, my dear lad.” 

“ Very ill, sir?” 

“ Very ill.” 

Reggie’s startled, sorrow-bewildered glance 
seemed to ask some questions, the purport 
of which the Dean was not slow to guess. 

“The head master has had a telegram 
from your mother this morning.” 

“ May I go home, please, sir?” 

“Yes; the matron is packing up your 
things by this time ; you will just be able to 
catch the 11.50 train.” 

“But did—did—does it say what’s the 
matter, sir?” 

« Rapid ‘inflammation, caused by a chill. 
And now, my dear boy, one word before you 





| hold 








simple prayer, then “Our Father.” Regi- 
nald hid his face and sobbed. The Dean 
rose, and waited till the burst of grief had 
subsided ; then, laying his hand upon the 
still bowed head, the Dean gave him his 
blessing. 

“There is no time to be lost, Reginald.” 

The boy sprang to his feet. He tried to 
stammer some words of thanks, of farewell, 
he hardly knew what. 

“Good-bye, good-bye. Be a brave boy, a 
Christianly brave boy ;” and the Dean bent 
his tall figure and kissed the school-boy’s 
cheek. Even in that moment the tender 
touch woke up a thrill of passionate gratitude, 
devotion, of brave resolve, confused and 
mingled feelings which, in a calmer time, 
would disentangle and sink into their several 
places in the young heart as seed that would 
bear fruit in days to come. 

In his passage through the hall, the Dean’s 
wife stopped him for an instant to say brief 
words of tearful sympathy. In another mo- 
ment he was rushing breathlessly towards 


the grammar- school. 
7 * * 

The — of Elsworth was in sad con- 
fusion. Mr. Warleigh was a poor man, and 
his household was not one into which, if 
sickness intruded, a first-rate lady nurse 
could be introduced who would find every 
luxury and appliance ready to her hand, and 
a cook at her disposal to carry out all her 
orders for light and costly nourishment 
needed by the patient. It was not a house- 
in which sorrowing relatives could 
wholly devote themselves to the sufferer, 
taking their places in turn at his bedside, 
and giving their every thought to all the 
changes in his state. I once heard it said 
that “rich sorrow is easier to bear than poor 
sorrow,” and perhaps, where illness is con- 
cerned, there is some truth in the saying. 

Illness in Mr. Warleigh’s Vicarage meant 
extra work for the one servant, a bewildering 
variety of occupations for the wife and 
mother, snatches of invalid cookery achieved 
in the intervals of sitting by the sick hus- 
band and father, of keeping the children 
quiet, and often spoiled and thwarted by the 
carelessness or ignorance of the young do- 
mestic, urgent calls from the family work- 
basket, the contents of which must be 
grappled with in spite of everything, and a 
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‘mingling of worldly cares and monetary 


anxieties which would intrude upon the one | 


great grief and dread. 


Reginald’s arrival brought some relief. | 


School life had accustomed him to discipline ; 
to obey his elders, and also to teach others, 
younger than himself, the same essential 
lesson. 
brothers and sisters, and now, when he 
quietly and as a matter of course took the 
command of the nursery, seconded by the 
eldest of his sisters, a sensible girl of eleven, 
they all submitted ; the more readily perhaps 
as the house was pervaded by that sense of 
nameless awe which goes before the advent 
of the angel messenger. Reggie also took 
his turn in waiting on his father, who seemed 
pleased to have his first-born son about him, 
though he took but little notice, and seldom 
spoke. The languor of approaching death 
already was upon him. 


It was the third evening after Reginald’s 


return. He was in his father’s room, and 
his mother, with several ot the elder children, 
was there also. 


further services would be useless. 
table, covered with a fair white cloth, was 
near the bed, and a brother clergyman—a 
brother in sympathy as well as in profession, 
still lingered near the door, unwilling to in- 
trude, and yet reluctant to depart. 

“ Reginald, sing !” 

It was the dying man who spoke, or rather 
breathed the words, the first he had attempted 
since his faint efforts to respond while par- 
taking of the last holy rite. 

The boy started, and his pale face flushed. 
He was not unused to singing to the sick 
and dying, for the Dean would often choose 
out from among the choristers those who had 
conducted themselves the best, and take them 
with him when he went to visit the suffering 
and infirm, in order that the spirit might be 
soothed and the soul upraised by the fresh 
notes of sacred song. But now it was his 
father, his dying father, who required the 
boon. The words seemed to echo in his ears, 
“Be a brave boy, a Christianly brave boy.” 
He would be brave. Aftera slight pause the 
soft silvery notes, broken indeed at times, 
stole through the chamber. He had chosen 
his trial song and favourite solo, 


“O for the wings, for the win 
Then would I flee away and 


A shadowy smile flickered on the dying 
features, a hand was feebly stretched forth 
to the boy. But the waiting clergyman 
stepped swiftly, though noiselessly, across 


of a dove, 
at rest!” 


He had never domineered over his | 


For the doctor had paid his | 
last visit, having gently intimated that his | 
A little | 





| the floor, and, beckoning to Mrs. Warleigh, 


sank upon his knees. Instantly all present 
| had followed his example, and he began the 
commendatory prayer. Before it was ended 
| the hovering spirit had fled away to its 
| eternal rest. 
CHAPTER III. 
“Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be ; 
Lead me by Thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me. 
> > . > 
I dare not choose my lot; 
I would not if I might ! 
Choose Thou for me, my God, 
So shall I walk aright.” 


“WELL, Ellen, that’s my proposal, and 
you can accept it or not, as you think 
proper.” 

“T’m not in a position to refuse it, Robert, 
and I know you mean it kindly, but it is the 
death-blow to all my poor boy’s hopes, and 
to mine.” 

“ He’s dreamy, is Reginald ; if he were to 
| be left to take his own way and grow up 
among all those nice old ladies at the cathe- 
dral, he’d be fit for nothing. Ill make a 
man of him.” 

“Tt was his dear father’s wish,” 
poor Mrs. Warleigh. 

“Well, well; poor Warleigh was a right- 
down good fellow, that I freely admit, and 
no one deplores his removal more than I do. 
But look how he has left you.” 

“ Robert, Robert ! ” 

“Look, I say, how he has left you and 
your children! Why, without a penny 
apiece, except that paltry insurance. And 
what prospect would Reggie have of doing 
better for himself ?” 

“William always thought of doing for 
others, not for himself,” said Mrs. Warleigh, 
through her now streaming tears. 

“Well, of course that sort of thing is all 
very well in its way. That’s a clergyman’s 
business, and I wouldn’t have had Warleigh 
different from what he was, poor fellow. 
But Reginald must learn betimes to help 
himself and to help you as well, and all that 
tribe of brothers and sisters. And if he per- 
sists in trying to carry out this plan of his 
and yours, he'll never be able to help any- 
body. Why, bless me, aren’t there parsons 
enough in the world? Besides, where’s the 
money to come from for his college expenses? 
You can’t find it for him, and if I were to put 
him through college, which I’m not going to 
do, mind you, he’d only be a half-starved 
curate when all was said and done.” 
“Reggie would be sure to get on.” 

“So thinks every fond mother of her para 
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gon boy; not but what Reggie’s a good boy 
enough from what I can see, but I suppose 
you wouldn’t expect them to make him a 
dean or an archdeacon or a minor canon” 
(Mr. Wilson’s notions of ecclesiastical rank 
were vague) “or whatever they call them- 
selves, before he’s a full-fledged vicar, with a 
big house on his back and a handsome legacy 
of dilapidations for his fortune.” 


Mr. Wilson had during the past few days | 


been making acquaintance with some of the 
peculiar worldly difficulties of a clergyman’s 
position. 

“ Come, don’t fret about that; we'll manage 
it somehow. Now, if you think fit to accept 
my offer, and it’s one the like of which he 
won't get again in a hurry, I ean tell you, 
Tl put him at once to a good commercial 


school, not where he'll waste his time over | 


Latin and Greek and classics and such useless 
rubbish, but where, if he applies, he'll gain 
a good knowledge of figures, and French, and 
German, perhaps with a trifle of Spanish into 
the bargain. When he is fifteen, I'll pop him 
into my counting-house with a small salary 
to begin with, enough to clothe him at all 
events, and he shall board with me and his 
aunt. Maria frets enough now poor George 
is gone. If the lad does well, in time he 
shall take George’s place, or what would have 
been his place, in the business. And if I 
die before he’s old enough for that, I'll take 


care that you shan’t be left out of my will. | 


You're the only sister I’ve got, and Maria 
will be left pretty comfortable too.” 

“You are very good, Rubert, and I'll try 
to be as grateful as I ought to be; but you 
don’t know how poor Reggie’s heart is set—” 

“ All they teach him down there, with 
their everlasting trottings in and out of the 


cathedral, isn’t worth a bad sixpence if it | 


doesn’t teach him to do his duty in that 
state of life, as it used to say in the catechism 


when I was a boy. I haven’t forgot what | 


our mother taught us when you and I were 
a little lad and lass sitting in the big pew on 
Sundays, and Maria and I never miss our 
church on Sundays. But I’m practical. Look 
here, Ellen, [ll tell you what I'll do, give 
Reggie to me and we'll see if we can’t get 
the grandees down yonder to put young 
Robert in his brother’s place. He can sing 
like a bird. There now, what do you say to 
little Bob being the parson instead of Reggie, 
if you must have one in the family ?” 

“It’s very good of you, brother,” sighed 
the widow, “but since you are so kind, why 
cannot Reggie continue in the choir and 
Robert go into the business 4” 





“ Because Reggie’s the eldest of the family, 
and must give his mind to whatever will fit 
| him to help his family most effectually within 
the shortest space of time. If he only minds 
himself, he'll be able, long before he’s thirty, 
| to give some of the younger ones a start. 
| And, hark you, Ellen! I’ve promised to 
| help you over the stile while the boy is grow- 
| ing up; but at my time of life, I don’t mean 
to hang another man’s wife and family round 
my neck for good. Besides, you wouldn't 
like to be my pensioner in perpetuity. It’s 
your eldest son’s duty to be the staff of his 
mother at the earliest moment he can be- 
come so; and if he’s worth a farthing, he'll 
see this for himself when he’s had his fret 
out at leaving the pretty village with the 
big church. Then I’m getting on in years, 
I can’t wait for Bob. How old did you say 
he is? Nine? Well, how do you suppose 
I’m to go on year after year while he’s com- 
ing on? I can’t put the hands back on my 
dial-plate, and I’m not far off fifty. Well, 
cheer up, Nellic, I must go now. Talk to 
Reggie, and then send him to the White 
Hart. I don’t much fancy my quarters there, 
I can assure you. They know no more about 
making decent soup, than a South Sea 
Islander knows about the Stock Exchange.” 
And so, with a noisy kiss, the prosperous 
manuficturer took his leave, having, with 
the “dest intentions, bruised each aching 
nerve and crushed each fairest hope, with 
, the very weight and burthen of his benevo- 
lence. 
| It was the day after the funeral, and Mrs. 
Warleigh was just awaking to the full sense 
of her desolation. The first excitement of 
grief had subsided ; that novel state of feel- 
ing which enables stricken mourners, bereft 
of the delight of their heart and the desire of 
their eyes, to maintain a certain outward 
| composure, and to earn the praise of “ bear- 
ing up so beautifully.” The frequent coming 
and going of muffled feet, the subdued, deco- 
rous bustle that takes place in a house where 
death has lately been, the obtrusivé unob- 
trusiveness of sympathising friends, were 
' over, and the widow awoke to the chill grey 
dawn of her new life, and to the anguished 
sense of a great rending asunder which had 
left a quivering, bleeding wound that never 
| could be healed on this side of the grave. 
But urgent cares demanded her exertion. 
The living was vacant. Another vicar must 
be appointed, and then—yes; then Mrs. 
Warleigh knew that she must leave the home 
of all her married life, and find some shelter 
for her six fatherless children. The proposal 
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of her brother was coarsely put; but ought 
she to reject it? As she listened to his loud 
voice, and marked his pompous manner, she 
felt she must say no at once, and fight her 
battle for herself. (Vague, high-sounding 
phrase! what does it amount to or result in, 
in nine cases out of ten?) In becoming the 
wife of the Rev. William Warleigh, she had 
taken an upward step upon the social ladder. 
She had not seen her brother for years, and 
the half-forgotten vulgarity of his manner 
and appearance grated upon her with a harsh- 
ness in proportion to her own gain in refine- 
ment of thought and feeling. The idea of 
taking Reggie from his loved surroundings, 
of thus breaking the thread of all his hopes 
and aspirations, nearly broke her heart afresh. 
Yet was there not some truth in what her 
brother said about the teaching of his boy- 
hood being of little account if it did not pre- 
pare him to do his duty, however bitter that | 
duty might be ? | 

But the question must be solved. Mr. | 
Wilson was only going to stay a few days | 
longer, and Reginald must be spoken to. 

Much as Mrs. Warleigh had dreaded the | 
disclosure, she was unprepared for the out- | 
burst of despair to which the boy gave way 
and for that day at least she must leave him | 
to his sorrow. But taking a sudden resolu- | 
tion, she seated herself at her desk, and 
wrote a statement of affairs to the Dean, who 
had already, in concert with his wife, sent 
words of soothing and true comfort to the | 
mother and her son. The next day she told 
Reggie what she had done. The boy’s heart 
revived once more with hope. The Dean 
could not, he felt sure, advise his withdrawal 
from the choir. He had always seemed so 
pleased to mark his progress, and so desirous | 
to encourage him in the aim which he had 
long before confided to him. Reggie knew, 
too, that his voice was valued ; the organist 
himself betrayed one day his satisfaction in 
the prospect of the present solo-boy having 
so worthy a successor. Yes, surely he was 
safe; the Dean would never consent to let | 
him go. 

Next morning’s post brought letters from 
the Dean, one for Mrs. Warleigh, the other 
for Reginald. The chorister took his own 
with an eagerness that made him dumb. 
With trembling fingers he unfolded it, 
glanced at its contents, and rushed from the 
room to disappear for hours. 


, 


| gation from the pulpit. 





When at length he reappeared, it was with | 
pallid cheeks and swollen eyes. He placed | 
the letter in his mother’s hands. | 


(To be concluded next month.) 


“ He told me to be a brave boy, mother, a 
Christianly brave boy, and never to forget 
what I had learnt in the cathedral. He 
shall see. May I go to Uncle Robert now, 
mother ?” 

The mother threw her arms around her 
son, and the tears of both fell fast. But 
bitter as were these tears, they were not 
without one drop of sweetness. The mother 
thanked God, even while she wept, that her 
boy could thus give up the dearest wishes of 
his heart, and Reggie felt that it would not 
be unmingled misery to work for those he 
loved. To the highest type of character, the 
thought of sacrifice for others has always its 
own joy, however great the sacrifice may be. 

But who shall tell the thrill of wounded 
feeling, of bitter disappointment, with which 
he first had read that letter from the 
Dean ! 


“Do not fancy, my dear boy,” so it ran, 


| “that in advising you to accept your uncle’s 


offer, I do not sympathise with you in this 
downfall of your earliest and brightest 
hopes. 

“But remember, Reginald, ‘There’s a 
Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.’ In desiring the office of 
a clergyman, you were unquestionably de- 
siring a good thing. But so far as our poor, 
blinded vision can perceive, God wills for 
you another path in life. Therefore try to 
do your present duty in simple faith and 
trust. What His purposes for you may be, 
we cannot now foretell. If He needs you 
for the service of His ministry, He will yet 
point out a way. If not, be sure that you 
can serve Him with as much devotion, zeal, 


| ay, and sanctity, in a secular calling, as you 


could beneath the shade of our cathedral 
itself. Nay, I am not sure that the example 
of a layman, who follows his profession in 
the fear of God, and holds fast to the Chris- 
tian standard amid all the pettiness, some- 
times dishonesty, of commercial life, does 
not preach as powerfully to his fellows as 
the clergyman who preaches to his congre- 
Let your life and 
conversation preach, and your sermons will 
never be without effect. Do not forget this, 
and do not forget that you have been a 
chorister in our cathedral. 

“May God bless and guide you in your 
decision !” 

And the decision was made; the uncle’s 
offer was accepted ; and thus ended that fair 
and gracious chapter in Reginald Warleigh’s 
life. 











GO A-FISHING. 


'|HE tide is heavy with the draught, 
And fishermen are few ; 

My heart and hands are strong for work, 
Oh, let me come with you! 

The land-life that I used to love 
Has lost its charm for me, 

And all my light and all my joy 
Are out upon the sea, 


My childhood’s visions have outlived 
The dreams of after youth, 

And, with a soul-enchanting power, 
Have won me back to truth ; 

Then why must I be land-bound still, 
When all that now I crave 

Is work upon God’s wondrous deep, 
And, in that deep, a grave ? 

Farewell to home, the home I love 
Lies out beyond the sea ; 

Farewell to wealth, my fisher’s coat 
Is dower enough for me. 

Give me my net, a loving heari 
That spreads both deep and wide, 

Then let me leave all else behind 
And launch out on the tide. 


For multitudes of living hearts 
Within that ocean move, 

And all that they are waiting for 
Are fishing-nets of love, 

That they may breathe the upper air, 
And see the glory shed 

3y Mercy’s moonbeams shining through 
The midnight overhead. 


Why must I wait, and sicken here 
With unfulfilled desire ? 

Some kindling light I never sought 
Hath set my soul on fire! 

And in that light all things have grown 
As darkness unto me, 

And through the darkness comes a voice, 
“Go, work upon the sea.” 

GENEVIEVE IRONS. 
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A VILLAGE FACTORY-GIRLS’ CLUB. 


By tut REV. CANON HOPKINS, B.D. 


N ANY kind-hearted workers must have 

felt grateful to Miss Ellice Hopkins 
when they read her suggestive and deeply 
interesting paper on “ A Girl’s Movement,” 
in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for March, 1886. 
Her graphic description of the factory build- 
ing, of the girls pouring out at the dinner 
hour or at the closing time in the evening, 
of their dress, of their satellites—young men 
passing by or waiting to see them—of the 
rough street-gambols, loud words, and too 
familiar gestures, of their homes or their want 
of homes, of their aimless lounging in the 
streets during long cheerless evenings: all 
this is true to the letter. All honour to the 
“other girls” in Nottingham (more favoured 
by Providence than their toiling sisters), who 
by loving thought, and wise arrangements, 
and unselfish effort have done so much to 
bring something of “sweetness and light” 
into the daily life of factory “hands ;” and 
have made known to society the mystery, 
which was a dark secret to multitudes who 
never gave to the subject a passing thought, 
that these skilful “hands” have human 
“hearts,” and “spirits” capable of refined 
enjoyment, and aptitudes for knowledge and 
for gentle arts needing only the touch of 
sympathy to call them into active play! 
The Nottingham “movement,” it seems, 
stirred the adjoining mass, and propagated 
itself like the vibrations in an elastic medium. 

I have recently read a narrative of the 
result of a visit to the Nottingham institu- 
tion, by one who on returning to her 
home in a colliery village, numbering about 
a thousand inhabitants, in November, 1884, 
started a girls’ club for the village. The 
club opened with twenty-four members, 
and now numbers thirty-four. After a few 
weeks a lending library was set on foot. 
Not long afterwards a boys’ club was founded 
on a similar footing to the girls’ club. The 
next winter a reading-room for men was 
opened from six. o'clock to ten P.M. daily. 
The narrative of this admirable work is fasci- 
nating from its naturalness and simplicity : 
“In less than a year, through the efforts of 
one true-hearted girl ” (unconsciously to her- 
self a true heroine), “a village, hitherto 
neglected in the way of social and recreative 
institutions, has been provided with a girls’ 
club, a boys’ club, a library, and a reading- 
room.” Only the women have remained as 
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yet uncared for, and they are not forgotten. 
All this has been effected by wise, and 
thoughtful, and sensible management, mainly 
by the co-operation and subscriptions of the 
members themselves. Some external help 
has been willingly given, but has furnished 
only the buttresses and not the walls of the 
edifice. 

Just as there were two independent dis- 
coverers of the planet Neptune (to name no 
other instances of contemporaneous is- 
covery), so the present time seems to have 
been prepared for such movements as this. 
No doubt there have been other instances 
besides one which has occurred in a sort of 
town-village in the Eastern Counties. There 
a considerable shirt factory has been opened 
by a native of the place, who left home in 
early manhood, and now in the days of his 
prosperity is not unmindful of the place of 
his birth. The factory gave employment to 
many women and girls in the place, and 
attracted many more women and girls to 
come and settle for the sake of getting remu- 
nerative work. An impulse was given to 
building ; new shops and stores, new houses 
have sprung up, and the older houses are 
now never without a tenant, and generally 
afford shelter to some lodgers. The aspect 
of the place is greatly altered. The develop- 
ment of this new industry and the influx of 
these factory women and girls put a strain 
upon existing institutions, and set benevolent 
workers to thinking and planning and doing 
something for the welfare of their toiling 
sisters. Several plans were attempted with 
more or less success. During the year 1885- 
1886 a factory-girls’ club was tried, and was 
about completing its winter session when 
Miss Ellice Hopkins’s paper appeared. The 
experience of this club, and the ideas which 
this experience suggested, may possibly fur- 
nish a humble contribution to the discussion 
and solution of a problem of great social in- 
terest and value. 

Experience goes far to prove that the first 
thing to be done is to ascertain the wishes, 
and feelings, and aspirations of the girls 
themselves. This must be done, not in order 
to adopt without modification their some- 
times crude notions, nor by any means to 
lower down everything to their level, but as 
a necessary method of discovering a proper 
foundation upon which to build, and as fur- 
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nishing a guide in exploring a field which | 
is to most people untrodden and unknown. 
It is most important to let the girls feel that 
it is their own club, a movement which will 
redound to their credit if it succeeds, and 
will bring upon themselves discredit and 
perhaps ridicule if it should fail. The club 
must not be introduced to them as a newly 
polished toy, manufactured and finished for 
their amusement and benefit at a grand secret 
council of benevolent ladies. They may be 
pleased at first with such a toy, but they 
will take it in hand to be criticised as well 
as enjoyed. They will feel little or no inte- 
rest in its success, and as soon as the novelty 
is worn off they will cast it off and expect to 
have another new toy provided for them in 
its place. But they will all act very differ- 
ently if they feel that the club is their own 
club. They will take pride, and feel real 
pleasure, in making it a success. It will be- 
come a point of honour with them to make 
their own club the very best and most attrac- 
tive and most useful of its kind. They will 
gladly avail themselves of the advice and 
assistance of the ladies in the hope of doing 
more, and doing it better, than they could 
do by themselves. 

The question, then, meets us, what is the 
best way of getting at the real feelings of 
the girls, and enlisting their sympathy and 
co-operation ? For this purpose it is alto- 
gether a mistake when a committee of kind- 
hearted ladies sit down, to evolve a typical 
factory-girl out of their own inner conscious- 
ness, or to act upon their own individual very 
partial and limited knowledge of what a club 
of factory-girls will really think and like for 
themselves. For such a committee to draw up 
rules, to hire and furnish a room, to agree upon 
a programme of classes, to settle the hours of 
meeting and of closing, to settle what games 
and amusements and recreations are to be 
allowed, &c., is a grand mistake. All this 
may be done with the best motives, with a 
generous and unselfish liberality, with real 
kindliness of heart, and with the sole desire 
to benefit, to save, and to elevate the girls, | 
but such a method is fore-doomed to failure. 
Its outcome will be a lifeless organism, ex- 
cellent, perhaps, in its plan, apparently fault- 
less in its conception, quite admirable in its 
outlines, but destined to encounter a chilled 
and freezing reception, to struggle through 
a neglected infancy, and to die an early 
death. The factory-girls will be disappointed 
and spoiled ; the ladies will most likely think 
them a fanciful and ungrateful set ! 

Ladies who engage in this work must re- 





member before all things the admirable ut- 
terance of St. Paul that ‘“‘Knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifies: and if anyone thinketh 
that she knoweth anything, she knoweth 
nothing yet as she ought to know.”* 
Workers in this field, however capable and 
however accomplished, must be willing to 
learn as well as to impart knowledge. They 
must learn in order that they may teach 
with confidence, with acceptance, and with 
success. For the paradox is always true, 
that the learned have much to learn from 
the ignorant, the wise from the unwise, the 
refined from the rude, the good from the 
bad, yes, even the saved from the lost! 
Our Blessed Lord has taught us by His own 
unapproachable example that we must go 
down to the fallen if we wish to raise them 
up. He was the first great Teacher who 
“received sinners and ate with them ;” and 
He was the first who taught sinners a more 
excellent way, and not only turned indi- 
viduals from sin to holiness, but lifted up 
humanity itself from degradation and de- 
spair! Let the committee of ladies there- 
fore meet to compare notes, to subdivide 
their work, to agree upon an elastic outline 
of work, which must be modified as fuller, 
deeper knowledge and wider experience may 
require. 

When the ladies’ committee has got thus 
far, let the managers of the factory be ap- 
proached. They should be made acquainted 
with the general outline and intention of the 
movement, and be asked to afford facilities 
for a conference between the ladies and the 
factory-girls. If their sympathy and general 
approval can be obtained, a great point is 
gained. They will probably permit the ladies 
to meet the women and girls in their cloak- 
room, or tea-room, or some common place of 
meeting in the factory. It is a good thing 
to start from the factory, rather than in a 
room outside its walls. At this preliminary 
conference, some lady will explain in very 
general terms the aims and intention of the 
club, and ask some of the girls to volunteer 
to receive the names of those who may wish 
to know more about it, with an intention, if 
satisfied of its desirableness, to join the club. 

As soon as the first list of names is re- 
ceived, the secretary of the ladies’ committee 
will send a written invitation to each one of 
the girls to meet the ladies at a time and 
place to be agreed upon. At this second 
conference fuller explanation will be given, 
the girls will be invited to ask questions, and 
a resolution be submitted pledging those pre- 


* 1 Corinthians viii. 1, 2. 
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sent to constitute a girls’ club, for mutual 
benefit and improvement. A good workable 
constitution will be—(1) A president, a 
treasurer, and a secretary, as officers ; (2) A 
council of ladies ; (3) A committee of girls. 
The council will probably consist of all the 
ladies ; the girls then present will be asked 
to select by ballot a fixed number, as may 
be then settled, of themselves to form a 
committee. The conference will be ad- 
journed, in order that the committee may 
elect a secretary, and agree upon the times 


of meeting, the subjects for instruction in | 


evening classes, and other business. Every- 
thing must pass the committee and be ac- 
cepted by the council before it becomes 
binding upon the members of the club. 

Experience shows that a girls’ club es- 
tablished on these principles is capable of 
doing excellent work. Details must, of 
course, be varied to suit the circumstances 
of the place, the intelligence and education 
of the girls, and the nature of their employ- 
ment. It will be found that the girls will 
choose for themselves such classes as— 
(1) Sewing; (2) History; (3) Drawing; 
(4) Making fancy articles in cardboard, wool, 
or woodwork; (5) English Literature; 
(6) Writing and Composition; (7) Vocal 
Music. They will perhaps ask for a dancing- 
class, or a class for musical drill; and the 
council will do well to provide some fitting 
outlet for animal spirits, in the way of 
healthy and rhythmical motion, and also to 
suggest classes for such technical education 
as may seem likely to benefit them in their 
work. The club may meet for two hours 
every evening. The first hour should be 
given up to recreation, in the shape of 
games, or reading, or needlework with con- 
versation, care being taken to have a supply 
of periodical and other entertaining and in- 
structive magazines and books. Two of the 
girls’ committee, appointed in rotation, should 
always be present during this first hour ; and 
the ladies of the council should frequently 
and regularly attend. They can help so 
much to keep the girls cheerfully employed 
_and interested. The class, according to a 
pre-arranged time-table, will occupy the 
second hour. The girls who do not join that 
particular class employ themselves in read- 
ing, writing, or needlework, whilst the lady 
whose turn it may be conducts the class at 
the other end of the room. If the club can 
afford to have two rooms, so much the 
better. 

The advice of the girls will be found most 
useful in settling the details of furnishing the 


| room, and fixing the hours of meeting and 








closing, and the rate of subscription of 
ordinary members. The girls themselves 
will know much better than ladies can, the 
sort of furnishing which will make the room 
home-like and comfortable to them. Their 
own arrangements will be found more frugal 
and economical, and may afterwards be sup- 
plemented at the suggestion or by the free 
gifts of the ladies of the council. The girls 
will fix a rate of contribution to be paid by 
themselves at a higher scale than most ladies 
would venture to ask them to pay. It is a 
good working arrangement to require the 
same scale of contribution for membership 
from the ladies as from the girls, the council 
undertaking to collect extra subscriptions for 
any special expenditure which may be found 
necessary. The first members will be admitted 
by the ladies’ council; but when the first 
expense of the club has been provided new 
members should be admitted by ballot by 
the girls’ committee, and pay an entrance 
fee as well as a subscription. The advice of 
the girls’ committee is also valuable in settling 
the form for closing the club meeting at the 
end of the evening. 

Every club must make its own plans for 
occasional social gatherings, at which the 
council and members wiil meet in a less 
formal manner. It has been found that a 
tea at the commencement of the winter 
session has an excellent effect, both upon the 
council and the members. The warmth of 
the “cup which cheers” is not only effectual 
for ‘“ melting the ice,” if there be any, but it 
diffuses a healthy glow of kindly feeling, 
tending to make future intercourse contfi- 
dential and natural, without any risk of in- 
ducing a morbid familiarity, which would be 
embarrassing on both sides. At the close of 
the winter session an ‘“ At Home,” to which 
both the ladies and the girls may invite two 
female friends, has been found very enjoyable. 
A large room, well lighted, a pianoforte, 
plain furniture conveniently arranged for 
conversational groups, simple decorations 
with flags, mottoes, and flowers, with an 
arranged programme of songs, readings or 
recitations, or dialogues, given by the girls 
themselves, will insure, under wise manage- 
ment, a thoroughly pleasant evening. A 
gathering like this affords an excellent op- 
portunity for the ladies of the council to 
speak to the girls about the club and its 
higher aims, gathering up and recording 
some results of experience, and throwing 
out hints and suggestions for the future. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY EVENING TALK 


3y THE Rev. BEN 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “‘ Father in heaven, thy ceaseless love.” 
Lesson : Gen. i. 26—31. 
Text: “So God created man... .” 


— knew many kinds and tribes of 
men, but to him they were all one 
family. He himself was a Hebrew; he had 
lived in the home of Egyptians, and had 
been a shepherd for a farmer of Midian ; 
but God had taught him that Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, and Midianite, and all the people of 
the world were men, only men, and of one 


family, the offspring of one God, the children | 


of one home. Jesus says the same thing much 
more clearly and much more beautifully, for 
He knows God and His works, having been 
with God from the beginning, and He teaches 
all men when they speak to God to say, 
Father, “ Our Father which art in heaven.” 


Sometimes we feel all one; and then we | 
are so happy, we don’t care at all for those | 


little distinctions of name and house and 
position which divide us into little groups ; 


for the true life from God is shedding itself | 
beautifully in us all; and the grand old | 


truth which Moses told the Hebrews, be- 
comes clear to us; we know what it means, 
and feel how good and noble it is. You 
shall see what I mean by a story. 

It was the summer-time, when swallows 
went skimming the rivers, and flowers were 


filling the fields, and sunbeams the sky, | 


and school-children and business men were 
having their holidays. Rich people left town 
for weeks, living in the woods and green 
fields all day long, and on the pebbles and 
sands by the sea; and the poor went too, 
as many as could, for some hours, by trips 
for the day—women from washhouses, and 
porters from warehouses, and children from 
attics and cellars—for a glimpse of hedges 
with dog-roses, and woods with bluebells— 


or bright sands, and the broad blue sea; | 


and the poor things laid up in their memo- 
ries dreams, and pictures of beauty to please 


and cheer through the months of pains | 
and toils in the long dark winter to come. | 
Well, it was at this holiday season that | 


from a manufacturing town in the north, a 
Sunday-school went to spend a great long 
day on the shore some miles away, to ride on 
the donkeys on its smooth yellow sands, and 
sail in the boats on its sparkling blue sea. 


The teachers who got up the trip were the | 
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greatest and best people those little folks 
knew. The scholars assembled in the grimy- 
walled Sunday-school, and with band and ban- 
ner marched to the more grimy-walled sta- 
| tion; but golden streets and fair marble walls 
could not have added to the grandeur of the 
occasion, as with their little bundles of bread 
and butter, and a piece of cake tied up ina 
handkerchief in their hands, and a few pen- 
nies apiece in their pockets, they ranged 
themselves along the cheap trip platform and 
began their scramble for places in the train. 
| Everybody was thoroughly happy—scholars, 
teachers, and parents—for some few parents 
were able to go too. When the uproar 
'and confusion of getting into the carriages, 
}and disputes about places, were over, and 
|nobody was afraid of being left behind, 
the air was rent with shouts and screams of 
dekght, for they were moving; the engine 
was taking to its happy work, and starting 
them for their long-looked-for day by the 
|sea. Some of the very little ones looked 
| with wide-open, awed eyes and held on to the 
back of the carriage, it seemed so dangerous ; 
others, more accustomed to the moving of 
| such a large thing as a train, clapped hands 
|and danced. Soon all were alike perfectly 
| happy, looking out of the windows at the 
‘sight of the trees and the fields,—God’s 
| great wonderland of children—fields with 
|cowsand sheep! And bridges and posts and 
wooden railings rushed by them as if they 
all were coming away from the sea. Sud- 
denly something happened which cast a 
dreadful gloom over one of the carriages, 
and struck horror and anguish into the 
| heart of a woman who was travelling with 
| the children. The carriage door flew open 
| and a little boy fell out. Everybody there 
|instantly felt—he is killed! It was awful 
|—a boy killed! That woman there was 
| his mother. They were miles on their way ; 
the train was in full swing. Nobody could 
| get at the guard to make him stop the train. 
The poor woman would have jumped out 
after her boy, but before she could do so, 
the train had plunged into a tunnel and all 
was rattle and darkness. She pulled to 
the door and waited with her hand on it till 
they were out of the tunnel; but then, to 
get out seemed madness, it must have been 
instant death to her. So the distracted 
mother sat still, and all the carriage with her, 
awed and breathless till the train stopped. 
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While they rattled along, it seemed to the 
woman as if the light of the sun had gone 
out, there was a cloud before her eyes—was 
her boy dead? No more did she see the 
greenery of the woods and fields. Out of the 
tunnel, all was as dark and horrible as it had 
been within it ; and the little hearts in the 
carriage felt a little like the mother who had 
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a jolly-looking, chubby little fellow, with 
a red face and twinkling eyes; and he wears 
knickerbockers,” was the reply. “How old 
is he?” ‘ He’s—he’s—.” “What's that?” 
a dozen voices cried together. Sudden 
silence fell upon all the little groups at 
once. Loud blows of a whistle! was it an 





just lost her boy. All glee and fun had 
gone out of them ; they did not care to look 
at anything but at that woman’s face, and 
were all very still. The landscape still went 
galloping by, the train still kept up its quick 
throb as it passed over the joinings of the 
lines ; but they had no eyes or ears for such 
things now. “Poor Jerry,” they thought, 
with care on their faces and ache at their | 
hearts ; and they sat silent, and anxious, and | 
helpless, till the train should stop at a sta- 
tion by the way, wondering what had hap- 
pened to their little comrade who had 
tumbled out of the train on to the line. 

The train at last stopped, the woman im- 
mediately got out, followed by every child in 
the carriage. All along, heads were out, and 
other doors were quickly opened— What 
had happened?” ‘The guard was first told, 
then the station-master, and soon all the train 
knew. The carriages were shunted to a 
siding and the telegraph was used to tell 
the station masters at the stations on each 
side of the tunnel to search and report, 
“Was the boy alive?” And distracted, the 
woman sat waiting by the telegraph, almost 
wild with what seemed such a long delay in 
the coming of any reply. Alive! he might 
be just! Well! that could not be. Oh, that 
she could go to him! 

The scholars, saddened and hushed, stood 
about in groups on the platform. ‘“ What's 
his name ?” some asked under their breath. 
“Jerry. Idon’t knowhis other name.” “Jerry 
Wheeler,” it was replied. ‘“ Whose class 
is he in?” “Mr. Ambler’s,” two or three 
said. “Was that hismother?” “Yes ; she’s 
awful ill about it.” “Were you in with 
him?” “No,” said one. “I was,” said 
another. And so went the conversation of 
troops of children who had but a few 
moments before beenshrieking with laughter; 
excursion joy had changed into genuine sad- 
ness, and strong, careless, musical voices now 
spoke low and awed. ‘It’s a bad job ; but 
happen, he'll be all right,” sighed one. “ And 
happen he won't,” putin another. “How 
can he be ?” said a third. ‘ His legs or his 
arms ‘ll be broken.” ‘ What’s he like?” 
broke in another, after a pause at the idea 


| 


engine whistle? All turned involuntarily 
towards where it came from. Yes; it was an 
engine whistle! All at once, new life sprang 
into them ; what did they see? Hallo! Look, 
look yonder! Hurrah! Hurrah rang from 
|every throat as they took in the glorious 
fact. There came a train and the driver 
was holding up higher than his own head a 
lad by his breeches.—It was Jerry ! 

“Go and tell Mrs. Wheeler,” a hundred 
voices cried; but Mrs. Wheeler needed no 
telling. As by sheer instinct, she rushed out 
to see if the noise meant that Jerry was safe; 
and there he was, held up in the grip of a man 
on an engine drawing gently up at the plat- 
form. In another moment the glad mother 
had clasped her child in her trembling arms, 
tears still running down his frightened little 
face ; but not a limb was hurt ; he was both 
alive and well, only bumped a little here 
and there and dreadfully terrified. Then 
every porter was glad—station-master, guard, 
engine-driver, stoker, teachers, scholars — 
everybody was happy and glad. All the 
boys wanted to get into the same carriage with 
Jerry, and all the girls smiled their happiest 
smiles and got in anywhere, and then the 
train, with every heart in it thankful that 
Jerry was safe, went on its way to the sea. 

I have told you this story that you may 
see how deep down in the hearts of us all is 
the proof that Moses’s Bible story is true— 
we are all of one family ; God did make us of 
one blood, shedding the same warmth about 
our hearts. And in their moments of anxiety 
for Jerry, those boys and girls all felt and 
knew it within themselves. The doors of 
hearts flew open, as well as that door of 
the carriage in the train, and into them 
darted a bit of the great purpose of God 
and the redeeming prayer of Jesus— That 
they all may be one.” He made us all of one 
family, to live always as brothers loving one 
another ; for He is our Father in heaven. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Children know but little.” 
Lesson: Gen. ii. 1—7 
Text: “And the Lor 
ground.” 
“ How does God make us?” inquired a grave 


four-year old little girl, as it first dawned 


d God formed man of the dust of the 





of his having broken legs and arms. “ He’s 





upon her that people were made. 
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“ We are not dust,” chimed in her little 


eyes, remembering that it had been said, God 
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Every round, rosy, baby cheek, and pretty 
sister of seven, with wide-open, bewildered | 


made us out of “dust,” and adding, with a | 


thought no doubt of her doll and the tear 
on its calico leg, ‘Dust does not come out 
when we prick ourselves.” 

The true answer to such anxious inquirers, 
and greater ones too, for that matter, is that 
the Bible does not tell us how God does any- 
thing whatever ; it only tells us whut He does 
—how, it leaves us to find out. And where 
we can find out, Jesus shows us. ‘“ My 
Father worketh hitherto,” He says. Go and 
see Him working. He clothed flowers in the 
beginning ; He is doing it still. He made 
man out of dust in the beginning; He is 
doing it still. When you little children are 


eye, and chubby hand and small foot, are made 
out of it. A baby’s body is a rarer and finer 
work than the choicest potters have ever 
wrought in their strangest devices and most 
lustrous hues ;—yet it is like the vessel of 


| the potter, made of the earth. 


older and come to understand more of the | 


beautiful substance and shape of little bodies 
like yours ; and when you learn, of the great 
and wise Jesus, that the art of making men 
has not died out, and that the good Lord God 


has not been dead for a great many cen- | 
| regrets ; but we shall like the other better, 


turies, but is always alive, and “ working ” too, 
making every man, woman, and child who 


has ever come into the world ; then you will | 


be able to study how God makes us—makes 
us out of dust, as really as a potter makes 
his pottery out of dust, but in a thousand- 
fold more wonderful ways. 


But before those older days come, let me | 
flesh and bone, finished with all the beauty 


ask you, have you been into a green field 
and seen its covering of grass 4 


And did | 


you ever think that the grass has roots, and | 


that its roots are in the dust? Grass is dust 
changed through roots: and that is of God. 
Then have you ever seen the sheep and the 
cows eating the grass, and changing it into 
meat and into milk? 


It is a very won- | 


derful change which grazing sheep and cows | 


make in the grass ; and that change is also of 


God. And then you have seen basins of | 
milk for your breakfast, and you have drunk | 


the milk, and it has carried flesh into your 
limbs and given life and strength to them. 
And you have sat down hungry to eat meat, 
and have got something out of it to build up 
your bodies, and have gone about your work 
stronger to do it. The dust changed to grass, 
the grass to milk and meat, and these again 
changed into the beautiful substance and 
shape we call our bodies: that is all by 
the creation of the great and the good God, 
of whom Moses wrote. And do you not eat 
apples ? and they grow out of the earth; and 
corn does, which makes bread. 
was not the only body whose warm soft 


The first | 


Our body is a beautiful house for us to live 
in, with many beautiful and wonderful con- 
trivances. It has beautiful eyes for its win- 
dows, giving us a peep out over the fields; a 
beating heart for a fire, sending out warmth 
and rosy colour into all its rooms; a wonderful 
mind, giving light within it, like a lighted 
lamp shedding its rays all over a room. It 
is fitted up to make it quite a pleasant and 
comfortable dwelling for us. It is just little 
enough for us when we are babies, and it 
is just big enough for us when we are men 
and women. We have to live in it only for 
a while, and when we leave it we have to go 
into another house—a mansion compared to 
it, eternal in the heavens. We get to love this, 
and we leave it at last with pain and many 





when we have got accustomed to it, and to 
passing through gates of pearl and walking 
the golden streets. It must be so; for God 
who arranged it so is love. 

Is it not wonderful too that you can 
¢o about with that house of yours from place 
to place? It is a beautiful moving tower of 


and thoughtfulness of its great kind builder’s 
work. It has feet to move, arms to dig and 


|row and work, and a wonderful head to 


crown and guide it all. It is made useful in 
a thousand ways. Happy little children can 
roll and tumble about in it, on the nursery 
hearthrug, and not harm it; and run, and 
slide. It has powers for laughing and hurrah 
ing and making all sorts of boisterous shouts 
of joy. When it is healthy it is the most en- 
joyable thing the world contains. And when 
it is used up and tired, it has the power to 
slip off to bed, lay itself down, go to sleep, 
and rest till it is quite rid of its tiredness, 
and is fresh and strong again. Then it wakes 
up, wants its breakfast, and after that, can 
run and gambol just as it did yester- 
day. 

Still more wonderful! Your little body 
can learn to draw pictures with its fingers 
with a black-lead pencil in them, and to play 
tunes on a harp or a piano or an organ, and 
its little feet can learn to dance, its eyes to 
smile, its lips to kiss, its ears-to hear, its 
tongue totalk. It is a most wonderful body, 


flesh was made by God, and out of dust. | this body that the Lord God has made for 
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us; and to have made it out of dust, that is 
most wonderful of all. 

Still more wonderful! To these little 
bodies, given to very young children, and 
crammed so full of liberties and joys, He 
gives two beautiful caretakers, to keep 
them clean and happy and well. First, he 
gives every one of them a mother. The 
little feet to go about with, it does not know 
how to use: mother teaches it how. It 
needs warm coats and stockings for frozen 
winter time, and can neither make nor mend 
them: mother sees after these things. It is 
hungry and thirsty, but cannot get breakfast 
for itself: mother sees to this, and is thought- 
ful and tender for it, and saves it all care 
and trouble as to what it shall eat and what 
it shall drink, and with what it shall be 
clothed. 

Then every little body has a father, who 
is made stronger than a mother, to win 
the money to pay for the clothes, to find 
the home, and to defend it from enemies. 
When the little bodies are ill, he gets the 
doctor and pays for them to be made well, 
and is brave and tender, and cares for them 


and buys them the fire and bed and food | 


which their mother makes for them. The 


father gets it, and the mother turns it into | 


what they need. These are the two care- 
takers. 

Now I think it ought to make our hearts 
ache with shame to grieve a God who is so 
thoughtful and kind and good to us, as we 
see He is in these bodies of ours, and who 
does it all without our asking Him, of His 
own good will, and takes nothing from us 
for all this, only asking that we will think 
of Him and be grateful and use it aright. 

Sometimes little hands that were made to 
clasp in loving friendship are clenched to 
strike blows, and make bruises and bring 
blood, all which grieves Him, always grieves 
Him, and so is ungrateful and wrong. If 
we cannot be peaceable for each other’s sake, 
we ought to be so for His sake, who is so 
good and kind to us. 

God put all the kindness and patience and 
tenderness that is in fathers and mothers— 
He put it into them for the children ; it is all 
God’s love coming down from heaven through 
the parents. So it is very wrong to pain their 
love and grieve their tenderness. When we 


do so, we grieve God’s kindness and wisdom 
and care. 

We have nothing which is so precious to 
us as these bodies of ours, which we wash 
with water and feed with food. Our dolls 
and Noah’s arks and rocking-horses and 








little garden tools ary balls je ‘Swihae ts 
we were very glad for, and we liked the kind 
friends who remembered our pleasures and 
gave us them ; but the God who gave us our 
hands and feet, our eyes and hearts, gave us 
greater, better, more glorious gifts than 
these, and all out of desire for our happiness. 
When these bodies are warm and clean and 
healthy, and our hearts are merry and pure, 
and loving, we are just what God meant us 
to be, and what Christ came to make us. So 
we ought to feel and say, “ Bless the Lord, 
|O my soul!” 





THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ God is love; His mercy brightens.” 
Lesson : Genesis ii. 8—17. 
Text: “And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, 
- Thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die ” 


The greatest commandment, Jesus said, is 
that we love the Lord our God with all our 
hearts. And never till we feel how good 
and lovely and lovable God is, shall we 
understand how foolish it must be to take no 
heed of His commandments. Just now I 
want you to see how commandments, even 
very stern and what seem to be very unkind 
and disagreeable ones, can be every word of 
them and every letter of them, filled full of 
love. And when people won’t believe that such 
commandments are given of love, and disobey 
as poor Adam and Eve did, it is because they 
are very shallow and foolish, and they are 
bound to get their eyes opened, as Moses’s 
story of what we call the fall tells us, Adam 
and Eve got theirs opened. I will tell youa 
story of a boy who, without knowing it, 
acted just as they acted ; but, alas! his eyes 
were not opened, poor fellow! but literally 
closed, and closed for ever by doing so. I 
tell it you because I want you to see how 
commandments, even very sternly and loudly 
uttered commandments, may be all of love, 
the very sternness of them, and seeming 
harshness, being only roused tenderness and 
horror at what will happen if they are not 
obeyed. 

“Come back / come BACK!” roared a man 
from his signal-box down on the head of a 
passing boy, as he hurriedly thrust his head 
out of an open window through which he was 
accustomed to look out at the trains that 
went by on the lines he had to guard. The 
man was in the wildest agony of pity. The 
boy had just alighted from a train that was 
standing in the station, with men, women, and 
children who were just beginning to ascend 
the stairs leading to a little wooden bridge 
by which to cross the line to the gateway on 
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for passengers into the town to go to their 
houses. When the boy had reached the foot 


of the stairs, where the tickets were being | 
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the other side, through which was the outlet | quite dead.” The heart had ceased to throb, 


|the lips were sealed, and the brow was 
| already cold. 
The news was brought out to the waiting 


taken, out of sheer mischief he slipped past | crowd gathered round the surgery door: 
the steps along by the side of the last car- | “The little fellow is dead.” 


riages of the standing train to cross by the 

line, which was the shortest road, and the 

ticket-collector saw him, called to him, and 

made a grab at him, but he ducked, and the 

collector missed him. Then the signal-man 

seeing him, rushed to his open window and 

thundered at him, “Come back! come back!” | 
He sounded terribly harsh and angry, but 

he knew that a train on the other line com- 

ing from the north would swing by in a 

second across the very way the boy was tak- 

ing. The boy had seen the ticket-collector 

make his dash, and had considered himself 

lucky that he had missed the attempted grasp. | 
He heard the thundering voice of the signal- | 
man, but he knew that he was far out of | 
that man’s reach. They were two nasty fel- | 
lows who only made him rush the faster ; | 
they would thrash him, he thought, if they | 
caught him. He sharply turned the end of | 
the standing train and made for the gateway | 
out. 

What was that! A roar! a blow! Then | 
the boy thought, felt, and heard no more. 
His body was shot through the air against a | 
wall and fell into a water course. The buffer 
of the flying engine had caught him on the 
head and flung him twenty yards, and he 
fell dead. He had no chance to know how 
much kinder was the roaring signal-man than 
he had thought. 

“Passengers must cross the line by the 
bridge,” was written up on a board. It was 
only a board, nothing but a board with let- 
ters spread out in paint, less to be feared 
than those two disagreeable men, and he had 
run under it. What was a lettered board to 
him! Yet its use was to save foolish lives, 
and nobody could tell how many it had 
saved. Had he but heeded it, he would 
have now been with his schoolfellows shout- 
ing and rejoicing in his games. What care 
there was in those blue and white letters he 
never supposed ; and, alas! they stood there, 
for him at least, in vain. 

A crowd gathered round the little body 
80 soon as the trains were gone. He was 
picked up into porters’ arms and carried at 
once to the nearest doctor and laid on the 
surgery table. They hoped that he might 
be only hurt and asleep. The doctor looked, 
and felt, and listened, and then shook his 


head and said sadly and gravely, “He is 
XVI—10 


| short forbidden way. 


| The ticket-collector who had been angry 
with him was not angry now. He was deeply 
sorry that he had not let ticket-collecting go 
and followed and caught him and brought 
him back. Had he done so, it is probable 
that he would have called him a little fool, a 
little madman, and have given him a good 
shake; but now the cold pale face was turned 
up to heaven in death, he was very sad and 
cried. The signal-man, too, oh ! how he wished 
that the foolish boy had taken notice of his 
rough, angry words. But he did not regret 
their roughness and sternness. He far more 
wished that they had been stronger, and 
powerful enough to have knocked the poor 
lad down before he had left the platform for 
the line. But it was all too late now, the 
young life was closed. 

The mother—then the father came ; one 
from her home, the other from his work. 
The father took him in his arms, and the 
sorrowful pair carried him away. It was a 
sad house the little man made by going that 
But they could not 
blame now ; they only sobbed and wept, and 
wrung their hands, and fell upon each other's 
necks as they sat by the bed where he lay, 
till far into the night. In a few days, they 
went through the streets and laid him in his 
grave. It was not guilt they thought of, 
only his foolishness. 

And it is a very happy thought, dear chil- 
dren, that our foolishness is not hid from 
God, and He knows what we have need of. 
He puts up the sign-boards for us and speaks 
very plainly. Sometimes He is angry and 
speaks in thunder. It is all His great love 
and care for us that does it; only that. He 
would keep us from evil ways. 

We read His will. Our eyes fall upon it 
as the poor lad’s fell upon that board with 
white letters on blue, with vexation, He had 
never a doubt, poor lad, that it was mere 
disagreeableness. The only danger he had 
to miss was the danger of being caught. Yet 
those letters looked down on him, plain, 
serious, beneficent, guarding him from the 
grave. He did not think so, poor child ; he 
was young, only nine years old. He did not 
know much of trains and risks of death ; how 
could he? Yet was he older, in such things 
of time, than are men, even the oldest of 
them, in the things of that eternal life which 
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is in us all. He knew more of the world in | to have found Adam, but did not, and cried, 


which he had spent his nine brief years than | “Adam, where art thou ?” 


Moses speaks of 


any of us know of God and our own wonder- | God as if He had come to spend the evening 


ful souls. 


| 


It were wiser far, foolish as it | with man, as a friend might come from over 


was, and sadly as it ended, to disobey railway | the way, and He could not find him when 
companies’ notices, and signal-men and ticket- | He sought him, and looked round, and called 
collectors’ commands, and threats, and en- for him. 


treaties, than to disobey the softest whispered 
wish of God; fox God is love, 
strangely unlike love He may at times 
appear. 

A lowly, humble, and obedient heart to- 
wards God and His will is the wisest heart 
the world contains ; for there are many ways 
which appear right to man the ends of which 
are the death of very blessed powers in us ; 
but these ways never appear right to God. 
Poor Adam and Eve had their eyes opened to 
that. The Fall teaches us to trust in God and 
do His commandments. We should pray :— 

Guide me, holy, gentle God, 
Show me what to do; 


Thou alone art old enough, 
Wise enough and true. 


I was born but yesterday ; 
Thou my Father art, 
Thinking for me with Thy mind, 
Loving with Thine heart. 


Thy commandments all are love, 
And Thine anger too ; 

Help my weak and foolish life 
Thy good will to do. 


So the heart that thou hast given 
Shall, through all its days, 

Know the peace they know in heaven, 
And shall speak Thy praise. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.” 
Lesson : Genesis iii. 1—10. 

Text : “ And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day. .. . And the Lord God 
called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou ?” 

There is something very touching about 
the idea Moses had of his God. I do not 
know whether I read the beautiful idea into 
the story through my knowing the Son of 
(sod, who came into our world nineteen 
hundred years ago, or whether Moses put it 
there ; but the relation of God to a sinner 
in the story of the Fall is a most gracious 
blending of wisdom and love. This is what 
Moses says: Adam, having received God’s 
bountiful gifts, broke God’s commandments, 
grieved God, spoiled and ruined the gifts, 
and made himself miserable and afraid. 
Then going away from the open, he hid him- 
self in a green thicket in the forest, where 
he thought, poor foolish soul, that he could 
not be seen. The touching thing in the story 
is God’s ways with him then. God went to 
seek the foolish man, to save him, and in 
love and lowliness stood where He expected 








This isa very homely and beautiful pic- 


however | ture, the more homely and beautiful as 


Adam’s ideas of God were so very vague. 
He thought God a just God; but He could 
not see through trees. He was good to give 
so many blessings, but He was not wise in 
giving commandments. This was all very 
unreasonable and foolish and sinful. Yet 
the Maker of all things comes to seek the 
unreasonable and foolish man, and walks 
as a man and talks to frightened Adam and 
restores some confidence. And Adam spoke 
and told Him the truth. The story is full 
of the continued interest of God in man; 
and already shows what Paul preached when 
he said “ nothing can separate us from the 
love of God.” Itis a little shown in this 
old Hebrew story, but it is most fully 
shown in that most beautiful of all stories, 
and the only all-true story of God, the 
story of Jesus Christ, God’s only Son and 
image. 

You will see, in a story I will tell you, 
what genuine sympathy can be shown by so 
simple a question as ‘ Where art thou?” 
Spoken by the lips of man. It is of a ranch- 
man—as a certain wild kind of farmer is 
called there—on the prairies of America, 
which are vast sweeping stretches of land 
covered with wild grass and _ brushwood, 
without divisions into fields by hedges, 
without even roads, lying like oceans of land 
right and left far as the eye can reach. 
Wheel-tracks, which only men with eyes 
accustomed to them can see, connect the 
towns with one another, which lie many, 
many miles apart. 

Dotted here and there over this boundless 
green are cabins where cattle-graziers live. 
A long wooden bench outside, a stove and a 
shake-down bed within, are the furniture. 
His wife and child, and an occasional sight 
of the cattle, which wander over the quiet 
country round for grass and water, and his 
useful dog, which comes up panting from 
afar with news that the herds are right, are 
all the grazier sees the week, sometimes the 
month, round. It was in such a lonely place 
that Thomas Hind lived. He had gone away 
on horseback to Schoneville ; the journey 
there and back took him three days and two 
nights. Then his cabin was very silent and 
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lonely, only the dog remained with his wife 
and child. His child was a mite of a girl 
of four years old, who lived and wandered 
about in the sunny air around the cabin, and 
watched the little prairie dogs pop in and 
out of their holes, picked prairie flowers, 


and was very lonely when her father was | 


so long away; then even the dog did not 
gambol with her, for he was chained on guard 


at the cabin door. It was on the third day of | 


her loneliness, she thought to herself that her 
father was coming home. What a long day 
it was! He would come that way; she would 
go and meet him. She was out taking 
her usual little walks abroad, the seedling 
grass bobbing against her little bare pink and 
white legs, when this happy idea dawned 
upon her. She had no thought of its danger, 
or that her mother would object. It was 
no love of adventure, but little blundering 
affection at but four years old which started 
the idea. She had the vaguest notion of dis- 
tances. There was a post on a rising ground 
which her father had gone past; he would 
come “just along there,” she said. She had 
seen him go. As to both distance and time 
that little head of hers was just now in a 
sweet, innocent jumble. She said nothing to 
anybody, and, with her little shoeless, stock- 
ingless feet, she trudged off on her way. 
Then her head ached, for the sun was so hot, 
and she did not remember that she had no 
hat, and her legs got tired, and she grew 
faint, and she sat down on the grass and fell 
asleep. When she awoke it was past noon, 
and she had been three hours from home, and 
for such little feet, she was really many miles 
from it too. 

When she awoke her first thought was of 
the father she was seeking. “Why don’t he 
come ?” It seemed as if he was unkind. 

But at home her mother was distracted. She 
had called her name and looked for her every- 
where she could think of, all in vain ; where 
could the child have gone? And she loosed 
the dog and sent him along the Schoneville 
road, and followed, leaving the cabin to 
take care of itself; and she grew hot and 
weary, travelling double the distance the 
child had gone; standing on every rising 
ground, and straining her eyes in every 
direction ; searching behind every bush and 
stone over the silent wilderness of grass, 
crying her name till the fear struck terror 
into her, the child must be stolen or dead ! 
All daylong she continued hersearch, reaching 
her home as the sun was sinking, hoping she 
might find the child at last there; but the 
cabin was empty, and she sank down on her 





| face on the bed in agony and despair, and 
| cried till the coverlet was wet. 
“What a long time it is till night!” said 
| the little tired mite to herself, in childish 
| disappointment that she did not yet see her 
| father as she looked away over the long 
green sweep before her. It never came into 
| her little head that there would be anxiety 
| on her behalf at home. Little four-year-old 
heads have but small ideas of other people’s 
cares. When she got up from her sleep she 
felt rather stiff and very hungry, she thought 
| she would go home. But she made a sad 
bungle, poor little mortal, in the direction she 
took. She only thought that she was turn- 
ing round. She was an innocent and affec- 
tionate little thing, but she did not under- 
stand the geography of the prairies. Her 
very first step had been a blunder. Once 
past the familiar post by which she had seen 
her father go, she had no landmarks to 
guide her, and went up and down over the 
broad wavy sweeps of greenery, quite away 
from the direction in which her father was to 
come, but it was all very beautiful, for she 
had eyes for the shining flowers and was fresh 
of spirit and feet. When she fell asleep she 
was almost as far from the road her father 
wouid take as when she had first dreamed 
her little plan of meeting him. And now 
faint and footsore, she was returning home 
as she thought. She kept sitting down and 
taking first one foot then another into hei 
lap ; and she had not found her father. She 
was very hungry, too, and very thirsty, and 
sleep was lying heavy on her eyelids. The 
fancy in her little head was that she was going 
home because she had turned round. She had 
unhappily turned round so often. When the 
afternoon had gone, she was still wandering, 
but no cabin had come in sight. She sat down 
and cried, her feet were so sore and she wanted 
something to eat. Then the sun grew low 
and red. She knew that was near her home, 
for she had often seen it like that at her 
mother’s door; and the little spirit grew 
brave, and limped along upon bleeding feet. 
But alas! the sun went, and where her home 
was nowshe could not tell; butshe had reached 
a pool of water, and she put her little burn- 
ing feet intoit and drank some of it ; and too 
weary and numbed to be frightened or to 
care at all, she sank down into the soft mud 
by its side, and the cool of it was nice, and 
she would have gone to sleep on it but for 
the distant sound of a coyote, at which she 
started and got up and gave a little scream ; 
then, with fatigue and excitement, she sank 
down on the ground again, and sick and 
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delirious with hunger, fell asleep. 
again, she started up in her feverish sleep 
and gave a little scream and sank back again 
and tossed in the mud. And there was no- 
body to comfort and quiet her. 

“ What is that?” said a man to himself, 
nearly a mile away. He had not heard 
clearly and did not understand. “ That's 
somebody !” he continued, as he reined up 
his weary horse a moment, to stop and listen 
in the direction from which the sound had 
come. 

The sound attracted him in the middle of 
a pretty vision of a child leaping into his 
arms and kissing him a welcome home. 
By the time he got there it would be ten 
o'clock. He was three good miles away, 


and both he and his horse were done and | 


sorely longed for rest. 

“What was it? Perhaps it was only a 
prairie hen.” And he lifted his heels to 
spur his horse on; but he kept them sus- 
pended a while, still listening. 

Darkness lay all around and silence. He 
kept up his heels and looked into the gloom 
and listened still. “ It was nothing,” he said ; 
“ nobody would be out there after night-fall,” 
and he dropped his heels and the jaded 
horse started towards its stable again. But 


he had reasoned himself into a belief against _ 


his convictions. ‘It was wrong and selfish, 
that idea of a wild animal,” he said to him- 
self. “It was something human. Men ought 
to help one another.” And with that reflec- 
tion he swung round his horse’s head in the 
direction from which the faint sound had 
come and rode away into the gloom. Ina 
while he pulled up, and, standing with his 
hand at his mouth so as to carry his voice in 
the desired direction, he shouted “‘ Where are 
you?” The shout died away. Then there 
was silence, and then he heard a little sob, as 
if of achild ina painful dream ; it was a 
quarter of a mile away. He rode on and 
stopped again, and called out again; but 
there was only silence. He dismounted and 
searched about in the gloom till another little 
scream guided him to where the distress 
must be. Bending down and feeling about 
with his hands, he found himself among 
mud touching the body of a child. He lifted 
it up into his arms, mounted, laid it across 
the pommel of his saddle, and rode off home. 
How glad he was that he had come. Poor 
little mite! However could it have come 
there: and whose child could it be? He 
pushed on, as rapidly as he could with such 
a weary horse, to reach home and get his 
wife to attend to it. 


Now and | 


The sound of the approaching horse’s feet 

|made the distracted wife more distracted 
still. What should she say! How could 

| she break the news tohim! She opened the 
door, her face all crumpled up and wet with 
tears. Before she could speak her husband 
was off his horse. 

“‘ Here,” he said, as he lifted his little load 
| from the saddle. 
| “Oh, thank God!” she exclaimed, break- 
|ing in upon his sentence before he could 
| finish it. 

“Thank God for what?” cried the man, 
|startled at his wife’s manner. ‘She's 
| nearly dead!” 

“Oh, I’ve searched for her everywhere !” 

* For whom everywhere ?” struck in the dis- 
tracted husband, as he pressed towards the 
light and lifted up the mud-matted curls, 
“Ts it Amy?” 

Before any answer could be given the 
awful fact was all clear. All happened in 
less time than it has taken me to tell. The 
father forgot all about his horse, and while 
| he stripped off the wet clothes from his little 

shivering unconscious child, his wife hastened 

to get warm drinks for her. It was no un- 

happy home that cabin that night, but it was 
| avery solemn one. The thought that he had 
nearly ridden by his poor little mite filled 
that father with a breathless, nameless dread. 
He sobbed aloud at the awful thought. 
His heart stood still and his great limbs were 
powerless. A raging fever followed the cold 
shiverings. It was long before the affection- 
ate little darling was quite well and among 
the flowers again. Never did that horseman 
cease to be thankful that he had listened to 
the cry and turned aside from the way and 
sought and saved his little lost lamb. 

There are three things that I want you to 
notice in this story. First—The deep inte- 
rest of man and woman in their own child. 
| Moses tells us that they two together make 

an “image” of God. Is not this a beautiful 
fact ? 

The second is, that because God is like a 

father and mother in one He comes to seek 
j and to save us. Adam was a son of God, a 
poor wandering son of God. And the Lord 
God called “Where art thou?” The sob 
God heard was of his lost, frightened, fallen 
child; and He went to seek and to 
save. 

The third is, that what grieves so wise and 
great a love must be harmful and foolish 
to do, even if we do it ignorantly, as did 
that dear little child who lost herself and 
almost her life. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


FAMILY LIFE AND LAW. 


| spite of the strife and turmoil which have | 


disturbed Parliament during the last twelve 
months, our law-makers have succeeded in getting 
some useful additions made to the statute-book which 
touch our family life in the closest way. After long 
debate, it has been settled that intoxicating drink 
shall not be sold to children under thirteen years of 
age for their own consumption ; and any public-house 
keeper who does so knowingly is liable to a fine. 
The Act takes a middle course. It does not exclude 
children from the public-house altogether, but still 
allows them to go and buy liquor for the family. 
This is an important, and, as some will think, a 
dangerous concession ; for in London, on a single 
night, within the space of three hours, more than 
seven thousand children were seen to enter two 
hundred public-houses. But we cannot get every- 
thing done in a moment, and if this restriction proves 
inadequate ¢o protect the children, we must make it 
more stringent afterwards. Then Parliament has 
done something to help wives deserted by their hus- 
bands. Till now, a wife so left could not compel 
her husband to contribute to her support except by 
entering the workhouse, or by borrowing from 
friends and so enabling them to proceed against the 
husband to recover the debt. Now she can go to 
a stipendiary magistrate and obtain an order for 
maintenance. Last of all, new powers have been 
granted to wives in respect to the guardianship of 
children. They are not yet put on an equality with 
the husband, but every new step taken lessens the 
unfairness and the cruelty which they have suffered 
in the past, and recognises the responsibility of 
both parents. Fora fuller statement of the effect 
of these new laws we can recommend our readers to 
the current number of a new magazine, The Child’s 
Guardian. 


AN OFFSHOOT OF THE MINISTERING LEAGUE. 


It is not two yearssince the ‘‘ Ministering League’”’ 
for children was founded, yet already it has not only 
spread to other lands, but has also put forth an off- 


shoot of a very important kind. Those who were | 
at the head of the League rightly felt that its work | 


could not end with childhood, and that boys especially 
needed some special aid to keep up and develop the 
habits of kindness to which they had been trained. 
So a division for boys and young men has now been 
formed, which takes its name from the great Christian 


hero of our days, General Gordon, and is intended | 
to foster in them the same spirit of unselfishness | 


which made him a power wherever he went. The 
tule of the Association is very simple. Those who 
join “‘ must endeavour to lead useful, unselfish lives, 
and try to do at least one kind deed every day ;”’ and 
‘*kindness’’ is to be understood in the broadest 
sense, as ‘‘ help to the poor and suffering, respect to 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 








| women and the aged, and humanity to animals.’’ 
| The aim of the Socicty is excellent, and the sugges- 
| tions given for service are plain and practical. If it 
succeeds in enlisting the sympathies of those who, by 
| birth and education, can give the greatest help to 
| the world around them, it will be a power of the 
| highest value. All who would like to know more 
| of its work and aims should write to the Honorary 
Secretary, Lieutenant Mansfield Smith, R.N., 83, 
Lancaster Gate, London, W. 





NEWSPAPERS AND LAW-COURTS. 


It is always well to go to the fountain-head, and 
those who drew up and signed the great petition 
protesting against the publication of the proceedings 
in some of our Courts of Law, did well in appealing 
directly to the editors of the newspapers, and not to 
the Government. The editors have the whole matter 
in their own hands, they are perfectly free to do what 
they please, save in so far as they are under the 
control of shareholders and proprietors ; and if they 
were resolute they might stop the scandal to-morrow. 
This strong expression of opinion on the part of 
those who are most prominent in our national life 
ought to produce a great effect, and we feel sure 
that it will. Newspapers of a lower class may still con- 
tinue to offend, but if reform begins at the top, it will 
spread downwards and reach them in time. One 
immediate advantage at least we should gain; the 
flood of evil would be stopped which is now being 
poured into thousands of homes day after day, to 
defile innocent hearts, and to darken pure and happy 
homes, turning what should be a temple into a very 
cesspool. 


NEW MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH. 


All those who watch the signs of the times are 
coming to feel that the organization of most Christian 
Churches is too rigid and stereotyped, and that if 
they are to satisfy the needs of the people, a much 
greater amount of flexibility must be secured. The 
Head-Master of Harrow, in some recent sermons, 
has sketched some of the forms which such changes 
might take, and suggests a new development of re- 
ligious orders, united and consecrated, not by life- 
long vows, but by common devotion to a common 
aim. Meanwhile, in the busy, practical North, a 
| start has actually been made. The Bishop of Durham 
has already instituted an order of lay evangelists, 
who are to travel about in town and country, 
carrying the gospel to the very doors of the people, 
and telling forth their message in the open air, 
the mission-hall, and the home. The Bishop of 
Manchester, following the example of the Bishop of 
London, we believe, has also ordained some men as 
deacons, with the distinct understanding that they 
do not intend to preceed further. This is ndt an 
innovation, but a return to ancient custom; for 
latterly the diaconate, as a separate order in the 
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Church of England, has practically become extinct. 
Every deacon was expected and intended to become 
a priest, and so the diaconate was a stepping-stone, 
and nothing more. These new deacons will preach 
and engage in other religious work, while still fol- 
lowing their business or profession, and so they will 
have double experience and, let us hope, double 
influence. Among those so ordained at Advent was 
Mr. George Harwood, well known to many of us as 
a clear thinker and powerful writer. 
PRINCIPAL RAINY AND THE FREE CHURCH. 

The Free Church of Scotland has just singled out 
Dr. Rainy for special honour, by nominating him to 
act as Moderator of the next Assembly. Ever since 
1843, when the famous Disruption took place and 
that great band of heroic ministers sacrificed all for 
conscience’ sake, the Chair of the Assembly has been 
filled by men who had already entered the ministry 
at the time of the struggle. Some desired, so the 
Free Church of Scotland Monthly states, that the line 


of Disruption Moderators should be still carried on till | 


the jubilee in 1893. But the claims of Dr. Rainy to 
honour were too strong to be set aside from considera- 
tions of this kind. He has no equal in the church 
of which he is so bright an ornament, and service 
should have more power than sentiment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TROUBLES. 


It would seem that wisdom is as much wanted at 
Oxford just now as at Andover. In America five or 
six professors are being put on their trial for teach- 
ing what is now generally known as ‘‘The New 


Theology ’’—whatever that may mean—and at | 


Oxford the Rector of St. Mary’s, who has, by the 
way, gone over to Rome and returned again, is 
appealing to an obsolete tribunal to stop the mouth 
of a Select Preacher whom he accuses of heresy. Can 
one imagine a greater blunder? Does Mr. Ffoulkes 
suppose for a minute that men in general will accept 
the verdict of ‘‘Six Doctors of Divinity,”’ sitting 
and passing judgment in secret? 
strangely blind. 
will be to crowd the church of an obscure heretic— 
if his heresy be proven—and to invest everything 
he may say with a force and authority which he has 
never possessed before. Oxford has seen the effects 
of a similar policy in other days; but there is at 
least one Oxford clergyman who has learned nothing 
from experience. This is not the only ecclesiastical 
trouble ot the hour. In the diocese of Salisbury, 
the Bishop has refused to license an ‘‘ Evangelical ’’ 
curate to an ‘‘Evangelical’’ incumbent, first at 
Witchampton and again at Devizes. The Rector of 
Witchampton, Mr. Glyn, is a very old man, and by 
refusing to allow him ‘“ Evangelical ’’ curates, the 
Bishop evidently hopes either to compel him to 
resign a living which he has held for fifty-six years, 
or to open the parish to influences of a very different 
kind. If Dr. Wordsworth hopes to serve the cause 
he has at heart by conduct which is at once dis- 
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Even the diocese of Salisbury will not tolerate such 
a policy as this. 


OUR LIFEBOATS. 

The sad accident to two lifeboats off Southport, by 
which twenty-seven brave men lost their lives whik 
trying to save others, should not only awaken our 
pity for the widows and children of the dead, but 
should also draw more attention to the noble work 
which the National Lifeboat Institution has long 
been doing. In the last thirty-two years its boats 
have been on actual service more than 5,000 times, 
and have saved 12,000 lives: while in that time only 
61 of its men have been lost. This one mishap has 


| swept away at one blow almost half the number 
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If so, he must be | 
The only sure result of this action | 





courteous and ungenerous, he will be disappointed. 





sacrificed during that long period. Increased atten- 
tion will, of course, be given to the construction of the 
boats, and all possible means will be taken to guard 
against the recurrence of such a terrible misfortune; 
but do what we will, it is hardly possible for human 
skill or power to devise any tests as severe as thos 
which must be met on the stormy sea. All that we 
can do, is to provide the Lifeboat Institution with 
the funds needed for such changes and improvements 
as may be necessary, and to so good a work all 
should contribute. The full address is, National 
Lifeboat Institution, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PEACE OR WAR? 


Peace or war? That is the question to which the 
next few months will give an answer, and we are al! 
waiting anxiously to see what the answer will be. 
Germany is nervous about the future ; and no won- 
der. It was a fatal day for her peace when sh 
claimed the two provinces; that act of hers made a 
war of revenge inevitable. It is the ruling idea of 
France. Even in the children’s picture-books it is 


| to be found again and again, and long before the 


boys and girls can read they are taught by their 
toys that some day the lost territory must be won 
back and their country’s foes humbled. France is 
straining every nerve to increase her strength. She 
is adding more than 30,000 men every year to her 
army ; she now has 450 more guns than Germany ; 
and if she were to take the field with Russia against 
Germany, Austria, and Roumania, the Republic of 
the West and the Empire of the East would out- 
number the combined forces of these three powers 
by nearly 3,000,000 men ; they would have 5,000,000 
against a little more than 2,000,000. Let us tak 
care that we are not drawn into so deadly and mon- 
strous a strife by folly or passion, or by court in- 
trigues. 
THE JESUITS AND ROME. 

Great changes may be and generally are made 
quietly and without stir; the commotion comes 
afterwards. What the result will be of the Pope’s 
recent conduct in recognising the Jesuits as one of 
the regular religious orders of the Roman Church 


























remains to be seen, but his decision marks a new 
departure in Papal policy, and all enlightened Italians 
fear that it may lead to serious trouble in their own 
country. It is a remarkable surrender on the part 
of Rome, for the Papal power has always been ex- 
tremely jealous of the society founded by Loyola, 
pursuing a policy of its own, choosing its own leaders, 
and recognising no external authority. The Papal 
recognition still leaves the society perfect freedom to 
make what changes it may see fit in its laws and 
constitution, and the Pope will have no power to 
control its action. This triumph will put new spirit 
into the Ultramontane party thoughout Europe, 
and though it would be difficult for them to put 
forth any direct influence among ourselves, we may 
be sure that the task of reconquering England will 
be pursued with new vigour and fresh hope. 


A CHINESE MINISTER ON THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 


The Marquis Tseng, who has made himself a power 
among the diplomatists of Europe, before returning 
to his own country to take a position of high import- 
ance in the Government, has published in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review a very full and unreserved account 
of the policy which he will endeavour to carry out 
in the interest of China. Not so very long ago 
China seemed to have sunk into a sleep of death, till 
misfortune came and brought a rude and sudden 
awakening. 
he reminds us, not without a touch of malice; but it 
was a service rendered in no kindly spirit. China 
saw its weakness for the first time, and set to work 
to make itself strong; and stronger it is now be- 
coming every year. Even now it is a Power not to 
be slighted, much less insulted, with safety. Should 
China attempt to revenge the outrages of the past? 
he asks. By no means. The stain of blood is not 
to be washed out with blood, and the true policy is to 
rid the country of the evils which led to its degrada- 
tion. 
that it may not again be at the mercy of its foes, but 
it will not fall into the mistake of thinking that mere 
military force is strength. ‘‘The strength of a 
nation,’’ writes the Marquis, ‘‘ is not in the number 
of soldiers it can arm and send forth to battle, but in 
the toiling millions that stay at home to prepare and 
provide the sinews of war.’’ And these toiling mil- 
lions will be the statesman’s first care. One fact is 
very clear, that the privileges and immunities at 
present secured to European communities in China, 


China will strengthen its army and its fleet, 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 





It was Europe that broke the slumber, | 
| now M. Blowitz will make amends for all. 
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capable officials, and of all our Government depart- 
ments the Colonial Office at this time is about the 
most foolish and most weak. Montsioa complains 
that the police camp and fort have been placed too 
close to the native village of Mafeking—in spite of 
most distinct pledges that this should not be done; 
that intoxicating liquor is being illegally sold to his 
people ; that the women of his tribe are subject to 
constant outrage and insult from Europeans; and 
that the authorities are not striving to put down 
these crimes. Mr. Watkins knows the place and the 
people, and his evidence is clear. He is supported 
by the best men who have served in the country as 
missionaries, soldiers, and administrators; and our 
rulers turn a deaf ear, and after a process which it 
would be a mockery to call an investigation, assure 
us that the grievances of Montsioa are imaginary. 
We know well whom to believe in a case of this 
kind, and what the word of an official is worth. 


‘THE TIMES’? ON THEE MCALL MISSION. 


Probably no one was more surprised than Mr. 
McAll at the praise recently given to him and his 
work by the Paris correspondent of the Times. That 
great°man is usually so wrapped up in the doings 
of Emperors and Statesmen, that he has little time 
to spare for men of lower estate, and, so far as he is 
concerned, Mr. McAll has worked on for fifteen years 
in France without a word of real recognition. But 
He sees 


| France tottering on the verge of Scepticism, the 


working classes all drifting away from Catholicism, 


| and the Protestant Churches of the land too weak 


| 





extorted by force, and so arrogantly used, will not | 


be tolerated much longer. We may still retain fair 
protection for European residents ; anything further 
will be sternly refused by men who are able to make 
their will felt. 


MONTSIOA AND HIS WRONGS. 


The Colonial Office will find that it made a sad 
mistake in publishing a formal censure on the Rev. 
Owen Watkins for reporting the complaints of the 
Barolong chief and his people. Mr. Watkins is not 


& man to be put down by a few careless and in- 





and too much fettered by tradition to exert the in- 
fluence that they should. Mr. McAll’s Mission, he 
proclaims aloud, ‘is the only agency which com- 
bats the sceptical clubs and societies, that are now 
being multiplied in Paris,’’ and so far it is the one 


saving force in the great cities of the country. Mr. 
McAll has now more than one hundred stations 


in connection with his Mission, including scattered 
outposts in country districts of France, and in 
Algeria. In Paris alone he hastwenty-five Halls, in 
which work is carried on. Every artisans’ quarter 
is reached, and the attendance at the meetings held 
in Paris during last year was upwards of 400,000. 
All the mass of work done by the society costs only 
£11,000 a year, but such economy would be im- 
possible did not Mr. McAll himself and several of his 
most efficient helpers give their services gratuitously. 
In the subscription list America takes the first place ; 
Scotland the second. The gifts from England have 
been falling off lately. This should not be, and all 
the aid needed by Mr. McAll and his friends should 
be freely and generously given. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
MISSIONS IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. 


One of the most interesting among the many papers 
suggested by the Queen’s Jubilee is to be found in 
the January number of the London Missionary 
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Society’s Chronicle. In it the Rev. E. Storrow care- 
fully traces the growth of the missionary cause since 
the Queen’s accession, and shows what enormous 


progress the last half-century has seen in the num- | 


ber of workers and converts, and in the income of 
the various societies for preaching the gospel in 
heathen lands. The whole account is full of grati- 
tude and hope, but the writer warns us not to be 


satisfied with what we have already done; bidding | 


us press on towards still greater triumphs. We 
have sent out hundreds of workers where we once 
sent tens, yet even now we have but one Chris- 
tian missionary to each 200,000 among the heathen. 
We have doubled our gifts to the mission cause again 
and again, but setting down £1,220,000 as the total 
British contribution of last year, that sum ‘‘is only 
equal to the annual income of three of our wealthiest 
nobles, to a hundred-and-tenth part of what we spend 
on intoxicating drinks, to a twenty-fifth part of the 
revenue derived from their sale, to the twenty-fifth 
part of what we spend on our army and navy.”’ 
These are plain facts, and not to be gainsaid. The 
lesson to be learnt from them is so clear that it need 
not be put into words. 


RELIGIOUS FORCES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Mr. Joseph Thomson’s article in the Contemporary 
Review on Mohammedanism in Central Africa will set 
people thinking. In that part of the world the faith 
of Islam appears to him as a great civilising reli- 
gious force, resisting and subduing the corrupt influ- 
ences of European commerce. He thinks too that 
Christians fail to recognise the value of its work, and 
that our missionaries might with advantage copy 
some of its methods. Mr. Thomson has a right to 
be heard with respectful attention on a subject of this 
kind, although we may differ profoundly from some 
of his conclusions; and it is clear that he wishes 
to strengthen and not to weaken the true power of 
the missionary cause. After reading the article, 
it seems to us that Mr. Thomson knows more 
of Africa than he does of England, and he fails 
to recognise that the evils which follow in the 
course of our so-called civilisation are in no 
sense the results of Christian enterprise. It is 
not Christians who pour gin, guns and gun- 
powder, into these newly opened countries; who 
make ‘the pyramid’’ of spirit-bottles the pillar 
to mark the advance of civilisation; and Chris- 
tians are not ‘‘absolutely indifferent to the shameful 
character of this traffic.’ If Christians had their 
way, gin and the weapons of war would never 
be imported or sold among the natives; and again 
and again they have tried with all their might to ex- 
clude these curses both from Southern Africa and 
from the Congo. On the other hand, there is a con- 
siderable element of truth in Mr. Thomson’s charge, 
that many of our Christian teachers attempt too 
much in a minute, and valuable lessons may be drawn 
from his contrast of the Mohammedan system with 
our own. Mohammedans ask little and succeed, for 


that very reason; Christians ask much, and there- 





fore fail to produce deep and immediate change, 


| And so, Mr. Thomson thinks, Mohammedanism 


takes possession of whole tribes, sometimes by per- 
suasion, sometimes by force, and lifts them to a 
higher level, while the nobler and purer faith has 
little power over them. But let our missionaries 


| simplify their teaching, drop, for the time, ‘‘the 
| intangible and transcendental doctrines,” lay more 


stress upon the plainest and most practical precepts 
for this world, and, if we may use the phrase with all 
reverence, ‘‘make the Word fiesh’’ in the truest 
sense, bring the invisible and eternal into common life, 
and then they will find that the success which they 
have long sought in vain is theirs. 

THE STRIFE 0¥ CREEDS IN CEYLON. 

Miss Gordon-Cumming, who has written so many 
excellent papers on missionary work, during the last 
few years, in the Church Missionary Society Intelli- 
gencer and Record, makes an earnest plea for the exten- 
sion of Christian teaching in Ceylon. Christianity 
has been unfortunate in the island. It has been too 
much associated with invasion and conquest, the 
Portuguese and the Dutch in succession endeavour- 
ing to impose upon the natives the special form of 
faith which each professed. At this time, Catholics 
and Protestants, taken together, make up hardly 
one-tenth of the population. Good work is being 
carried on there now, but the labourers are too few 
and too weak for the work; they need reinforcing 
at every point. Meanwhile, Buddhism is making a 
determined effort to win new converts, and, to a 
certain extent, is succeeding. If the field is left 
open, the Buddhist teachers may establish themselves 
so strongly, that it will be difficult hereafter to 
dislodge them. 

A VISIT FROM TIPPU TIB. 

A mission station certainly sees strange visitors at 
times, for Captain Hore has actually been entertain- 
ing Tippu Tib, the famous Arab slave-dealer, at his 
headquarters on Kavala Island. The mere an- 
nouncement of the Arab’s approach was enough to 
cause a panic among the people, and before he came 
most of them had fied, leaving but a few behind. 
But this time Tippu Tib did them no harm, and the 
hospitality he met may do good to both host and 
guest. In fact the Arab was on his best behaviour. 
He and his followers showed a great interest in the 
dictionaries and the maps which were produced for 
their entertainment. Then came a tract written in 
Arabic, and he was anxious to hear what it was all 
about. Afterwards Captain Hore produced the New 
Testament in Swahili, the native dialect of the 
country, and this was to his visitors the crowning 
curiosity of all, Tippu Tib insisting that.a part of 
it should be read aloud to him. Captain Hore, of 
course, desired nothing better, and at once began 
reading the Sermon on the Mount, to which all 
listened with quiet attention. A strange and won- 
derful picture this, of the Christian teacher reading 
the very words of Christ to one whose name is a 
terror far and wide throughout Central Africa. 





